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THE GENESIS OF A DOCKER. 


By JoHN KENT. 


JT? Miss Helen at the Vicarage :— 

I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, Miss Helen, and 
beyond the fact of your living “in the fur part of Dorset,” I know no 
more of your address than this superscription conveys. But should 
chance bring the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” under your severe young eyes, 
I would fain hope that the momentary reappearance of “ Jarge Yowde” 
on the horizon of your interest may win from you “ the passing tribute 
of a tear.” 


He was sitting on the chalk-powdered grass by the side of the 
London road, shaking out an unclean sock just peeled from a hot 
and swollen foot. The shadow of the solitary tree against which his 
back was propped fell away from him and lay like a black cloak 
dropped in the middle of the blinding highway. The group was 
raised against a background of dull gold, a league-wide monotony of 
yellowing corn, baking in the torrid heat of an August afternoon and 
seamed by that strip of blazing white. 

I was going on without a second glance. He hailed me. 

“Hi! Master! BeI right fur Waysham ?” 

The voice was as mellow as an April cuckoo. No professional 
tramp had ever a call like that. 

He was a sturdy young fellow, with brown face varnished like a 
fiddle with sun and sweat, tanned hair cropped close to a brown nut 
head, and teeth that showed, when he opened a wide, honest mouth, 
like the inside of an October walnut. “He was a countryman, there 
was no mistaking that if you looked,” as Theocritus said of his goat- 
herd, “ for he was the very picture of acountryman.” Beside him lay 
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a new-trimmed ash sapling, with root smelling of the ground, and a 
bundle much knotted in a blue handkerchief. I never saw a man 
much earthier, but he looked as wholesome as a steer in a meadow. 
To judge from his hands and arms, which were masses of solid sinew, 
I should have put his age at five-and-twenty. But the yellow down 
upon his round face wanted years of that period of hirsute maturity. 
I dare say he had just disposed himself for a rest, for coat and hat 
hung upon an abortive bough above his head. 

** Road to the left a mile on—but there’s a short cut would save 
you half a mile.” 

“Aye. Ifso be I knowed it.” 

“Come with me if you like. I’m going that way.” 

His eyes travelled slowly over me. A local thunderstorm with 
which I had foregathered ten miles back had prepared my surface 
admirably for a coating of the chalk dust stirred up by the arid 
tornado that eddied round its cataclysmal nucleus. Lot’s wife in an 
early stage of transformation must have looked much as I did, cos- 
tume of sex and period apart. Under inspection, I found myself 
slowly becoming aware that appearances were against me. Vanity, 
like a hunting watch, can be warranted dust- and rain-proof. I was 
relieved when he decided in favour of my eligibility as a companion. 

“Can ee wait a bit, while I do put on this here?” 

He drew on the grimy sock, and forced his foot with resolution 
into a hobnailed boot, as hard and as heavy as one of those uncom- 
fortable instruments of moral orthopedy which were on view a year 
or so ago in Maddox Street. When he had laced it up with exact- 
ness and secured the thongs in an elaborate knot, he stood up and 
tested his work with a stamp that brought the blood into his face. 
Then he took down his hat with respectful care. It was a black 
bowler, a size too small, utterly inappropriate to the weather and 
agonising to the wearer. At last he was ready, picked up his stick 
and bundle, hitched them over his shoulder, and joined me, limpingly 
but without a single expression of discontent. 

I moved reluctantly enough out of the patch of black shadow 
into the glare, and we plodded on together, the sun heavy on our 
backs, and our feet smothered in white dust. For a quarter of a mile 
or so I think he was trying, steadily but unsuccessfully, to find a 
place for me in the world of his experience. At last a dubious 
question showed that he had given it up. 

“ You be a traveller, bain’t ee ?” 

(In country places, “traveller” is euphemistic for tramp.) 

“Not regular. I have only a couple of miles more to go just now.” 
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*‘] wish I hadn’t no furder. I’m bound for London, I be.” 

He shifted his bundle and stepped out with footsore resolution, 
but his energy seemed factitious. The exhilaration the word ought 
to have excited somehow hung fire. 

“Come far?” 

“ Out o’ the fur part o’ Dorset. I be travelling afoot cos I thought 
I mout get a bit o’ work along the road as would help me out 
like.” 

Silence on my part. We turned over a low, wooden stile, highly 
polished in the middle by the attrition of a century or so of corduroys. 
For a moment the wheat looked almost black after the white heat of 
the highways. 

“Main dusty they roads be,” said my companion, taking off his 
villainously respectable hat, and mopping his face with what had 
once been a red cotton handkerchief. ‘‘In London they do water 
them, I’ve heerd say.” 

“Some streets they do.” 

* Ah, there’s a deal goes on in London, I do suppose. . . . You 
be gwine back, then?” 

“ Worse luck.” 

“ Now | be gwine for to get luck. Seems like as if it warn’t 
every un as London did suit.” 

His tone suggested an uneasy stirring of curiosity as to the non- 
apparent causes of my manifest want of success. We went on in 
single file, dragging heavy feet through bindweed and couch grass 
that half choked the track. Not a breath of air now, a hot redolence 
of ripening grain that made breathing a labour. Even the scarlet 
poppies seemed to feel the heat. 

“Coming on fine, bain’t it?” said my follower, who had picked 
an ear and was testing its quality between his square white teeth, 
with the gusto of an expert. ‘ There bain’t none o’ that in London.” 

“ Bricks and chimney-pots.” 

I suppose my answer set up a slow process of fermentation in his 
brain, which by-and-by swelled to speech, but it took about a field 
and a half to do so. 

“Come now ! you as has seed it, don’t you be back’ard to speak! 
Mortal fine place, bain’t it now ?” 

Fading anticipation begged for encouragement. I almost wish I 
had given it with more liberality. 

“ Not bad—for those who like it.” 

“T seen pictures on it, most beautiful ; and summut going on 
constant.” 

12 
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I was too tired to be talkative. My silence provoked him to 
further effort. 

**T say, master 

“Well?” 

“Now you’re a man ”—insinuatingly—“‘as is well spoken, and 
respectable like ; and you do say ‘ Wuss luck,’ when you do talk o’ 
going back. Now, I ax you, what fault do you find wi’ ut? There’s 
theaytres and gaslights as ’tis most brighter by night nor what ’tis in 
the day ; and the women dressed out as they might be born ladies, 
every one on’em ; and vittles cheap. Come! it won’t do ee no harm 
to tell.” 

I had not an answer ready. It is not so easy to sum up dislike 
ina word. He thought my feelings were hurt. 

“But there’s them as is unfort’nit wi’out no fault o’ their’n. I’m 
sorry I thought for to ax ee.” 

“Well, we can’t all make our fortunes. I hope you'll like it better 
than Dorset. How did you come to think of London ?” 

“Twas partly along o’ breaking my leg last summer off Parson’s 
rick. Two months I were in bed. I’d most forgot my schooling, 
ploughed of it into the ground, like. And, lying theer abed, I did 
kind o’ larn it over again. And when I come to get about a 
bit, I could read the paper as they do take at the Bell fluent. 
About London, most on it. "Tis a cricket match here, and race 
hosses theer, and if they bain’t content they ups and off wi’ flags, and 
Parliment’s dound for to give it ’em ; and ships coming and going 
constant, as Poole bain’t more nor seven mile from we.” 

This last sentence was by way of explanation of his interest in 
matters maritime, I suppose. 

“ Went to school to a broken leg, eh ?” 

T’ll tell ee how it come about. It were main dull at fust, I tell 
ee, and the old gentleman did come one day for to see I, and Miss 
Helen she come wi’un. And ’twas ‘Why don’t ee read?’ ‘Ican'’t, 
miss,’ I says, ‘not but the book I did read in inschool.’ ‘ Well, I'll 
look ee out a book,’ she says, ‘and you read it.’ She kep’ a liberry 
for the village, as I’d heerd ’em talk 0’ the books. And she sends up 
James Agget wi’ a yaller un, ‘Lady Oddley’ ’twere called ; and I 
tuk to it, and ’twarn’t three weeks till I’d finished of it, and axed for 
another un. Beautiful books they be! Sometimes ’tis fighting as 
they be about, and murder, and pison. But mostly ’tis love, and the 
young women in ’em do talk so sweet, most like Miss Helen they be, 
some on’em. Now them in our village be like so many cows.” 

He stated the fact with perfect simplicity. 
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“ Well, if fighting takes you, why don’t you ’list ?” 

*“’Cos I seen them as has,” with finality. 

His opinion of my intelligence was evidently shaken by the sug- 
gestion. He was silent for a hundred yards—I reckon by distance 
for I was too tired to think of time. When we had got out of the 
cornfields, however, he ranged alongside and went on. The 
impulse of expansion was too strong, I suppose. 

“ But you be a decent man, and I'll tell ee the rights on it. 
’Twarn’t along o’ the paper, nor yet o’ the yaller books, but a young 
woman as were parlour-maid at the Vic’rage. The old gentleman 
he would say to I, when I were beginning to get round, ‘ Jarge,’ a 
would say, ‘you just see if you can’t hop down on them crutches 0’ 
your’n so fur as my kitchen.’ And there I’d be so often as three 
time a week. *Twere most as though I did belong to the place, as 
you might say, being as I’d been one o’ the ringers and sung reg’lar 
in the quire, as Miss Helen she larned me herself. And if work 
were slack, he’d use to find me a job in the garden, cos James 
Agget he be getting a bit elderly. And I be main fond o’ bread- 
an’-butter cut as the gentlefolks do like it. And the cook, as she 
were a good un to laugh, she’d say, ‘Liza,’ she’d say, cos her name 
were ’Liza, and she’d been at the Vic’rage going on vower year, 
‘come and cut bread-an’-butter for Jarge Yowde,’ and she’d pour 
out the tea, and theer I’d be wi’ the leg up on a chair and the pair 
on ’em a-serving of me. And arter I were fit to go to work, I’d 
still be theer now and again, and allus kindly welcome, and a 
word from Miss Helen whenever she did chance to come in, as 
she did frequent, along o’ cook as had knowed her from a baby. 
And I ax you, as is a knowledgeable man, were there aught out 0’ 
the way in that?” 

“Not so far, certainly.” 

“No, and no more there warn’t,” indignantly. ‘And ’twere the 
same and no ways different till this here hay harvest, a matter o’ 
three weeks gone. And I’d just looked in, when we’d done up the 
cocks in the Vic’rage field, being that the weather was catchy like, 
and theer I were, a-standing wi’ ’Liza next the back kitchen door, as 
cook she’d stepped in for to fetch summut ; and we was a-looking at 
the moon, as was like a haystack afire, she were that red. And 
"Liza she reams up to I, carneying like, and she says, ‘And when be 
you gwine to put our names up, Jarge?’ I were that struck as you 
mout a took and shook me. And I drawed back from her and I says, 
‘T ain’t no thoughts o’ marrying,’ I says, ‘nor I never give you to 
understand different.’ ” 
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His accent of startled propriety presented the situation dra- 
matically. 

“ And ’Liza, she carried on owdacious, a-crying and a-sobbing 
as you never heard the like.” 

“Don’t they do that in the yellow books?” I asked innocently. 

“Frequent they does, but they does it delicate like, as goes to a 
man’s heart.” 

“T see; and then?” 

“ Cook she come in and said as I were a villain, and ’Liza she 
runs in crying, and I were for going off home, but cook she says, 
‘Here you bide,’ she says, ‘and we'll hear what Miss Helen do say.’ 
And ’twere mortal long till Miss Helen did come, for ’Liza she’d up 
and told her; and she come in and she says, ‘ Jarge,’ she says, ‘I 
thought different of you. Martha’—as it were cook’s name—‘ /e¢ 
him go!’ All one as if I’d been a fox got into the henhouse. And 
theer were ’Liza, a-blubbering most scandalous, behind her.” 

* Well, 7 wonder you didn’t put the banns up.” 

“Tt’s easy seen as vou ain’t read them yaller books. There’s a 
deal o’ differ between ’Liza and them young women, and I couldn’t 
stomach her, so to speak. I did think on it in the night, along o’ 
pleasuring Miss Helen ; but it warn’t no manner o’ use. And I says 
to myself, ‘I be done for here, and there’s London as is full o’ all 
sorts; and I’ll never think o’ Dorset no more.’” 

He stopped for a moment and swallowed the iump in his 
throat. 

“And ’twere main hard, I tell ee. And when morning come I 
puts my bits o’ things in this han’kercher—as I hadn’t but two 
shilling—and I were for getting off while the rest of ’em was in the 
field, afore breakfast ; and if you'll believe me, as I come for to pass 
the Vic’rage gate, theer were the old gentleman w’ ’is stick, and Miss 
Helen along of him, as they did use to be about early of a summer 
morning, the pair on ’em, and I stops, I tell ee, but there warn’t 
but the one road, so pass ’em I must; and parson he stands and 
he says, solemn like: 

“*Targe Yowde, you be gwine away.’ 

“*T be,’ I says, ‘and the Lord have mercy upon me,’ for I war 
that caddled as I couldn’t think on another word. 

*** Go,’ he says, ‘and don’t you come back no more not while 
Z do live.’ And Miss Helen, she were looking over field, and 
‘Good-bye, miss,’ I says, and she never so much as turned her eyes. 
And there were a dog along of ’em—‘ Vicarage Jack’ they did call 
un in the parish, as le were white, wi’ a sharp nose, and a tail as 
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come forrud like a squirrel ; and he knowed me well. And you'll not 
believe it, but that dog he come at me so fierce as if I were the post- 
man, as he never could abide the postman along of a horn he did 
blow.” 

** Little dogs and all,’ said I. 

** No, there warn’t but one on ’em. And theer were the tower, 
wi’ the sun a-shining on it—as I’d been a ringer ever since I done 
wi’ schooling—and sung in the quire—I had—and Miss Helen—she 
—larned me—— ” 

The little dog had been nearly too much for Jarge, but at this 
point he gave in and choked. The effort of keeping down his sobs 
forced the tears out of his eyes in pitiful fashion. I was getting 
interested, and did not look round when I heard wheels behind us. 
We had just come out upon the Waysham Road. 

“Well, you ave dirty!” said a voice I knew. “Here, get in 
directly.” It was my cousin in her little pony carriage. 

I waved my hat to Jarge as we trotted past him. He was trying 
to get the old red rag of cotton out of his pocket, and the tears were 
streaming down his distorted face. 

Oh, Miss Helen! Miss Helen ! 
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FURTHER TRAVELS IN BOZLAND.' 


NE of the most spirited and dramatic passages in Dickens’s 
writings is the memorable pursuit by Bucket and Esther 
Summerson of the unhappy Lady Dedlock, in “Bleak House.” Itis 
easy to see that it was written in almost the living, breathless excite- 
ment of an actual chase—the author was himself in the carriage 
flying through the night. The late George Lewes, as we have seen, 
declared that Dickens “had hallucinations”; and in this sense it 
might be true, for no one can write in the right spirit unless he be 
in a sort of “exalted ” state—when the figures will move before him, 
act and speak, as though he were looking on at some scene in real life. 
In these scenes of hurried movements Dickens was admirable, but he 
has done nothing better than this, which must certainly have been 
written at one “heat,” or, at most, in a couple of “heats.” He had, 
perhaps, before his eyes a headlong scene of the same kind—Turpin’s 
ride to York, in his friend Ainsworth’s “ Rookwood.” The latter sat 
on through the whole night, riding with the highwayman, and with 
him rode into York at the dawn of day. In his enthusiasm and 
haste, however, our author made his characters perform prodigies of 
movement that were well nigh superhuman. 

It might puzzle us to identify the town residence of his Lady 
Dedlock, whence she took her flight. It was a “dull street,” in 
which the two rows of houses seemed to have “stared each other 
into stone,” rather than to have been built of that material. The 
doors and windows wore “black paint and dust.” There was twisted 
ironwork at the doors, extinguishers—loops for the old oil lamps— 
and even an oil lamp itself. Where is there a street in London 
with half a dozen stone mansions? In Berkeley Square there 
were then some three or four together, with the fine twisted iron- 
work and extinguishers, so it may have been that, after his favourite 
method, he disguised the place. But the house is likely enough to 
have been in Eaton Place, which has this gloomy, “ stony ” air, and, 
though not of stone, has the look of stone. 

* See also “‘ Bozland,” Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov. 1894. 
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Esther was roused from her sleep about midnight, and taken by 
Bucket to various places—to a police office (at Bow Street, perhaps) 
“at half-past one in the morning ”—which was close to their lodgings 
in a retired street. They then started in a chaise for a water- 
side place, which, from the description, seemed to be in the St. 
Katharine’s Dock quarter, for here were swing-bridges and masts, 
docks and basins, and a little slimy turning ; she says also that 
“they crossed and recrossed the river,” why it is not clear. They 
then took the northern road out of London, past Barnet, stopping 
often, Bucket entering the public-houses to make inquiries, and 
ordering drinks and putting questions. ‘“ Between five and six 
o'clock,” we are told, they were close to St. Albans. Yet they could 
not have left before three o’clock. All that stopping at public-houses, 
getting down to question, &c., must have taken nearly an hour, so 
that there was scarcely about an hour and a half to get over the 
distance between London and St. Albans—a prodigy of good going. 

But here we find a still more astonishing thing. The fugitive 
had left her home—on the same night that they did, about four or five 
—and by the time the pursuers had arrived near St. Albans they 
ascertained that she was on before them, “ having passed through 
here on foot this evening about eight o'clock.” This was a wonderful 
performance for a woman—a walk from Eaton Place to St. Albans 
performed in two or three hours! It is odd, too, that Bucket 
should use the words “this evening” when he was speaking at five or 
six o’clock in the morning. 

“The day was now breaking,” and after visiting Bleak House, 
and making further investigations, they set off again, pursuing their 
journey. They seem to have travelled the whole day, for “ the sleet 
fell all that day unceasingly.” By evening they had stopped at an 
inn, where Esther fainted. —Then Bucket announced that he had lost 
the track, having, as we know, followed the wrong woman. Lady 
Dedlock had changed clothes with another. They determined to 
return. It was three o’clock next morning before they began to draw 
near totown. This again seems confused, as the time for the return 
journey does not fit with the outgoing one. By “three or four o’clock 
we got to Islington.” ‘ We stopped in a High Street,” of that place, 
of course, and, strange to say, at that hour found a hackney coach 
on the stand. They drove about “the narrowest and worst streets in 
London,” and at last came to Chancery Lane as “the clocks were 
striking half-past five,” and here, by a marvellous coincidence, they 
met the lover, Woodcourt. Then came the visit to “ Joe’s bury- 
ing ground,” and the discovery. Such is this spirited, brilliant 
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account. Its slight incongruities, which do not interfere with its 
dramatic power and action, are merely a sort of curio. 

Some of the most effective passages in Dickens’s writings are, as 
we all know, directed against crying public abuses. He has scarcely 
been given sufficient credit for his work in this direction as a reformer 
but it is really extraordinary how much he has done. He certainly 
enjoyed the task, and his “ flaying ” was the more acceptable to him, 
as it supplied him with a certain dramatic stimulus or motive power. 
Once started, and furnished with something vea/ or living to work on, 
his imagination kindled ; fancies rushed upon him, and he put the 
topic in all sorts of forms. It supplied him with characters and 
situations. It would be idle to say that there was no exaggeration ; 
but he generally succeeded in his purpose. We need only point to 
the Fleet, and imprisonment for debt, in “ Pickwick”; to the Yorkshire 
schools in “Nickleby”; to the American abuses, slavery, &c. in 
“ Chuzzlewit” ; to the workhouse system and tyrannous magistrates 
in “Oliver Twist ” ; to the Christmas book characters, Mr. Fang and 
Alderman Cute ; to the law’s delay in “ Bleak House”; to capital 
punishment in “ Barnaby Rudge” ; and to the nurses and nursing 
in *Chuzzlewit.” ‘Bleak House,” of course, was an entire brief 
drawn up against the abuses of the Court of Chancery. “ Hard 
Times” gibbeted the strikes and the oppression of the manufac- 
turers ; “ Little Dorrit,” the abuses of the Government offices and 
their system. In all these cases he was successful in bringing about 
reform, or in rousing the public feeling. 

No doubt, as we read the scenes with the Tite Barnacles, their 
answers and puttings-off, we are conscious of some caricature. 
We feel that the thing as described is impossible and too formal for 
the reality. But Dickens merely presented the reality under the 
conditions required by a humorous story. Even in the present day 
we see enough of the official methods of dealing with a complaint 
when you are “ referred” to “the proper department,” and are over- 
whelmed with “forms” to be “filled up.” The “circumlocution 
office ” seems a title lacking in probability, as it is not said that it 
was a nickname ; and yet even the Tite Barnacles would hardly have 
adopted so grotesque aterm. It was odd that it was his friend Sir 
E. L. Bulwer, shortly after the publication, who furnished a striking 
instance of the abuses of the department. He was Minister of 
the Colonial Office, and, being waited on by a deputation, it was 
found that their memorial had been lost, or lost sight of. And he 
explained to them that “in the public offices papers of importance 
passed through several departments, and required time for inspection. 
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First they were sent to the Emigration Board, thence to another office, 
and then to the Secretary of State, who might refer it to another 
department.” Now, this was the official plausible statement ; but it 
almost amounts to the same thing as the fanciful methods by which 
Clennam and his friend Joyce were obstructed. Had Dickens 
presented it as his friend did, it might have passed and seemed no 
crying grievance. He had to bring it home to light novel readers. 

His boldest and most elaborate of these attacks were those in 
“ Bleak House” and “ Little Dorrit,” in which, with much art, he 
makes the stories themselves turn on the abuses which he gibbeted. 
In “Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,” as is well known, he had in view a 
monstrous Chancery suit relating to the Jennings’ property, which 
had dragged on in the Courts for years, and in the end left nothing 
for the claimants. In his “ Household Words,” where there are 
many exfosés of abuses, he had attacked the Court of Chancery on 
the score of the abuses of “contempt of Court.” This article was 
called ‘‘ Martyrs in Chancery,” and was replied to in the Zimes of 
January 7, 1851, by no less a person than Sir Edward Sugden, who 
proved that the account was exaggerated, if not incorrect. 

“Bleak House” was not merely stored with these familiar 
localities, but also presented a number of portraits. The sketch of 
Savage Landor was faithful and admirable, and its “ boisterousness ” 
was recognised by all. Bayham Badger, not being so well known, 
was scarcely noticed. It was recognised by friends, but I doubt if it 
was by himself. The tempestuous style was admirably given. Mrs. 
Jellaby was assumed to be drawn from Miss Martineau, who boldly 
attacked the author for his caricature of Boriboola Gha. Chadband 
was Stiggins revived, but with inferior effect. ‘The case of “ sponta- 
neous combustion” excited controversy and denials—notably from 
Mr. George H. Lewes, and the author was able to quote several 
authentic cases ; but phenomena so rare became improbable and 
incongruous in a fiction. A painter may really have seen a cloud 
in shape like Polonius’s camel, but it would hardly be accepted if 
introduced into his picture. 

Hortense, Lady Dedlock’s French maid, it is known, was 
suggested by the notorious Mrs. Manning (the murderess of Mr. 
O’Connor), whose trial and execution Dickens had witnessed. She 
was, I think, a Frenchwoman, too. Her manner and phrases are 
exactly reproduced in the story. His letter on the execution con- 
tributed to the reform of their being performed in private. 

In this story the author introduced graphic portraits of two 
of his friends—Leigh Hunt and Landor—who are exhibited as 
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Skimpole and Boythorn. The sketch of Skimpole involved some 
painful and most awkward explanations and softenings, which could 
not really explain or soften anything. The defence was that the 
manner but not the character was borrowed. 

That “sort of gay and ostentatious wilfulness in the humouring 
of a subject, which had many a time delighted him, and impressed 
him as being unspeakably whimsical and attractive,” was the airy 
quality he wanted for Harold Skimpole. “ Partly for this reason, 
and partly (he has since often grieved to think) for the pleasure it 
afforded him to find that delightful manner reproducing itself under 
his hand, he yielded to the temptation of too often making the 
character speak like his old friend. He no more thought, God 
forgive him ! that the admired original would ever be charged with 
the imaginary vices of the fictitious creature than he has himself 
ever thought of charging the blood of Desdemona and Othello on 
the innocent Academy model who sat for Iago’s leg in the picture.” 
Even as to the mere occasional manner, he meant to be so cautious 
and conscientious that he privately referred the proof sheets of the 
first number of that book to two intimate literary friends of Leigh 
Hunt (both still living), and altered the whole of that part of the 
text on their discovering too strong a resemblance to his “ way.” 

Chesney Wold, in “Bleak House,” was suggested at least by 
“many bits chiefly about trees and shadows”; and observations 
made at Rockingham, the house of his attached friends, the Watsons. 

“Blunderstone Rookery” was the name of the Copperfield 
mansion in Suffolk. It might seem a fanciful one—such as Dickens 
might have devised. But the fact is, that before writing the story he 
went down to Yarmouth on January 7, 1848, “ on an exploring expedi- 
tion,” and walking over to Lowestoft actually saw the name on a 
direction post, half-way between the two places. His Swiss friend 
Cerjat seems to have suggested to him some strange coincidence 
about this Blunderstone, which struck him “of all the odd things 
he had ever heard, to be the oddest.” Something real, no doubt, 
and like the story, had happened, but it is impossible now to discover 
his meaning. 

Mr. Ashby Sterry has taken great pains to discover Miss Trotwood’s 
house at Dover, and believes that he has done so. But the 
description is almost too general. At the market-place a hackney 
coachman pointed “ towards the heights,” bidding the inquirer “ go 
up there and keep right on till you come to some houses facing the 
sea.” The boy walked on “a good distance” without coming to any 
house, and inquired again ata shop. He then came to a neat little 
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cottage “ with cheerful bow windows” and a garden in front, with a 
little piece of green in front. All which must have been somewhere 
on the road leading up to the barracks on the West Cliffs. 

Mr. Wickfield’s house at Canterbury is very minutely described, 
and might be recognised now. Coming from Dover you go through 
the market, and come to “a very old house, bulging out over the 
road, with long lattice windows bulging out still further, and beams 
with carved heads on the ends bulging out too, so that I fancied the 
whole house was leaning forward,” &c. The “low arched door” was 
ornamented with carved garlands of fruits and flowers ; there were 
two steps, angles, corners, carvings, mouldings, quaint little panes, and 
quainter windows. A little round tower formed one side of the house. 

Captain Jorgan, in the “ Message from the Sea,” was taken from 
an American seaman to whom Dickens was very partial, Captain 
Morgan. In “Little Dorrit,” Merdle was, of course, recognised as a 
drawing of John Sadleir. The dining-out doctor and barrister were 
also taken from life. 

It is curious what a fenchant Dickens had for certain melo- 
dramatic situations, which seemed to his fancy so telling that he 
repeated and reproduced them many times over. He had a lively 
dramatic turn, and I always thought would have had extra- 
ordinary success as a dramatist. I once asked him why he had 
not taken upthis “line” seriously, and I think he made the excuse— 
it was long ago, many years before his death—that he had not time, 
taste, or patience. The real reason, no doubt, was, that he could not 
work without expanding, and could not “ carve heads upon a cherry 
stone.” A literary friend, who has his “ Boz” at his fingers’ ends, 
has with great acuteness pointed out to me that Nicholas Nickleby 
was a genuine “ Adelphi walking gentleman”; his manner, heroic 
bursts, protection of his sister, bearding of Ralph, &c., were all 
elements in the Adelphi melodrama. Ralph was a regular stage 
villain. That his works are all dramatic and conceived in the true 
spirit of the stage is plain from the vast list of adaptations. Each 
story has been adapted again and again, and will bear the process 
admirably. 

One method for winding up his plot, to which he was ex- 
cessively partial, was the unmasking of the villain owing to the 
betrayal of some confederate. The parties are generally brought 
together in a room by the more virtuous members ; the confederate 
then emerges from his concealment, and tells a long story of villainy. 
We have this dénouement first in “ Oliver Twist,” where Monks makes 
his revelations. In “ Nickleby” Ralph is confronted with “the man 
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Snawley,” and Squeers. In the “Old Curiosity Shop,” Quilp is 
similarly exposed, In ‘Barnaby Rudge,” Haredale forces his 
hereditary enemy to make revelations. In “ Chuzzlewit,” Jonas is 
confronted with another betrayer. In “ Copperfield,” Uriah Heep 
is denounced and exposed by Mr. Micawber. In “ Bleak House,” 
Lady Dedlock is similarly tracked. In nearly all the cases the 
guilty person goes off and commits suicide. 

Another favourite method of his was the introduction of a person 
who is being “blackmailed” in some way. Thus in “ Barnaby Rudge” 
we have the widow and Stagg, and the operation seen and suspected 
by her mad son. In “Copperfield” we have Miss Trotwood 
blackmailed also, and the proceeding watched by the mad Mr. Dick. 

When Mr. Pickwick could not find his solicitor, Perker, at Gray’s 
Inn, he was referred to the solicitor’s clerk, who, it seems, was 
joyously spending the evening at a sort of free and easy club, held at 
a tavern. Here Mr. Pickwick sought him, and Boz describes the 
locality with an accuracy sufficient to help us to find it. It was 
“situated in a court, happy in the double advantage of being in the 
vicinity of Clare Market and closely approximating to the back of 
New Inn.” It bore the name of “The Magpie and Stump,” and 
was in part a sort of public-house. In front there was a sort of hutch, 
which was occupied by a cobbler, who shared his premises with a 
pie man, or, in Dickens’s graphic phrase, “a small bulkhead beneath 
the taproom window, in size and shape not unlike a sedan chair.” 
In the windows were cards announcing that Devonshire cider was to 
be had, while a black board proclaimed that “there were 500,000 
barrels of double stout in the cellars of the establishment,” leaving 
the mind in a state of doubt “as to the precise direction in the 
bowels of the earth in which this mighty cavern might be supposed 
to exist.” Such are some of Boz’s favourite touches in these days, 
which could create an interest and a smile, too, in connection with 
so homely a thing as a “ pub.” It is worth noting that our taverns 
disdain such vaunts as this, perhaps because they are so flourishing. 

Thus guided we can easily find our way to the court behind 
Danes Inn ; and there now, all ruined and squalid, and really wait- 
ing destruction, we find two taverns side by side—the “ George IV.” 
and the “Old Black Jack,” a most ancient house now closed. In 
the “ History of Pickwick” I was inclined to think—but I had not 
thoroughly investigated the point—that the “George IV.,” a crazy 
picturesque old thing a couple of centuries old, and supported 
on wooden columns, was the tavern; but I have since discovered 
that beyond a doubt Boz intended to describe its neighbour, the 
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“Black Jack.” The chief difficulty was, was it likely that sucha “public- 
house ”—so it must have been—could have been used by respectable 
clerks as a club or place of convivial meeting? A garrulous and 
rather entertaining solicitor, Mr. Jay, son of a well-known Dissenting 
clergyman, has written his reminiscences, and supplies exactly the 
information that we want. “I belonged to a club,” he says, “ held 
every Saturday at the ‘ Old Black Jack Tavern,’ in Portsmouth Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It consisted for the most part of barristers 
and attorneys.” He describes how he met there Curran, the Irish 
orator, whose health was proposed ; Pearson, one of the proctors ; 
with common councilmen, and others. Curran, who wasa guest like 
Mr. Pickwick, merely thanked them, instead of making the expected 
speech. ‘The room was a large one,” he adds, “ and a number of 
pictures of old actors were hung on the walls. The dinners were 
plain and the wine good.” This must have been about the year 
1840. He visited the place again some seven-and-twenty years ago, 
in 1868, and found the room, as might be expected, quite altered— 
the pictures gone, the tavern become a public-house—there was 
then a notable distinction between a tavern and a public-house— 
lines were hanging from one end of the room to the other, on which 
clothes were drying. Atthis moment, as I said, the “ Black Jack” is 
closed, and only awaits destruction—a sombre, desolate-looking place, 
the name almost faded out; the walls caked and grimed with the dirt 
of centuries ; the old “hutch” even is still there. ‘True, it does not 
bear the name of the “ Magpie and Stump,” which is, however, to be 
found close by in Fetter Lane. This was part of Boz’s system ; he 
supplied the ¢Aimg accurately enough and the locality, but shifted or 
transposed the name—generally by design, often by accident. 

It has often been said that Dickens’s earlier works will be in- 
valuable as a record of the manners and customs of London in the 
early part of the century. Even this little sketch shows us a fashion 
that then obtained, and which has passed away. The tavern in the 
thirties was a marked and dramatic feature of social life, and a great 
deal of the business of his stories was transacted there. Witness 
some curious scenes in “‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” It was rather bold of our 
author to select as the title of another book “ Dombey and Son,” con- 
sidering that there was in Fenchurch Street “ Dombey & Son, high 
class tailors, American and Colonial outfitters.” This was a 
curious coincidence: perhaps the “high class firm” in question, 
who before were less well known, eagerly seized on the chance for 
bold advertisement, and perhaps emphasised “and Son” to make it 
fit the title of the novel. 
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The magistrates in Dickens’s youth must have been terrible tyrants, 
and he laid his lash on their backs with tremendous force. As is well 
known, there was a Mr. Laing, who is described with extraordinary 
dramatic effect as Mr. Fang—half-despot, whole bully—and his treat- 
ment of the witnesses is in keeping. It has been pointed out by Mr. 
Theodore Taylor that to this sketch we owe Hood’s “ Song of the 
Shirt,” which is connected also with another magistrate, Sir Peter 
Laurie—introduced into the “ Chimes” as Alderman Cute, who was 
determined, like Sir Peter, to “put down” all offences in general, 
and suicide in particular. In a letter to “ Hood’s Magazine” Boz called 
his attention to the case of an unfortunate sempstress “ making shirts 
at three halfpence apiece,” who, being robbed of her wretched 
earnings, attempted to drown herself, and was told from the Bench 
that she had “no hope of mercy” in this world ; and he invites Hood 
to look in the papers of Wednesday, April 17, 1844. In the same 
number of “ Hood’s Magazine” we find the celebrated song. The angry 
magistrate took occasion to ridicule Boz’s description of localities in 
“Oliver,” declaring that there were no such places as Jacob’s Island 
or the Folly Ditch. 

Many a reader has amused himself by noting Boz’s lapses and 
oversights. Some of them are amusing enough, but we do not think 
the less of him on this account. As when the “rough and tough” 
Bagstock sits down to play piquet with Mrs. Shenton we have: “ Do 
you propose?” which, of course, belongs to éarté. So when Dr. 
Blimber directs that St. Paul’s “ frst Epistle to the Ephesians” 
should be written out as a task—there being only one. We should 
have smiled at the next instance. A clerk in “ Dr. Marigold” is 
described as being in charge of, and taking about with him, a quarter 
of a million in specie. This, someone (in “ Notes and Queries”) 
calculated would weigh one ton and seventeen hundred-weight! A 
thief makes off with “a carpet-bag full of sovereigns,” which would 
weigh five cwt. And Tatty Coram enters with an iron box “two 
feet square,” which no girl could carry. 

A pleasant oversight, too, is found in Lord Decimus Tite 
Barnacle’s speech, which he was always repeating. “My Lords, I 
have yet to be told,” &c. Being an Earl’s son, as his name shows, 
he could not have addressed the House of Lords. In the “ Haunted 
Man” the prayer which he quotes, “ Lord, keep my memory green !” 
properly refers to the preserving of one’s faculties—not to the 
having a good reputation. 

Anything associated with the illustrations of Dickens’s stories must 
be interesting from the personal /nsfiration which the gifted writer 
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contributed. Though he could not sketch himself, he knew when the 
sketch did not correspond to his intention ; he could discern what 
was suitable or the reverse. Our leading actor has much of this 
instinct, and though not a scientific musician, can decide whether a 
particular passage supplies what he desires. The pains that were 
taken by both author and artist to supply correct adornments to the 
twin tales, “The Old Curiosity Shop” and “ Barnaby Rudge,” is 
shown by a series of the original drawings by Cattermole lately offered 
for sale: “ His first ideas of the ‘Maypole Inn’ ;” “The Four-post 
Bedstead in the ‘Maypole’;” “Mr. Chester at the ‘ Maypole’” 
(this sketch represents Mr. Chester looking out of a bay-window, but 
this was afterwards altered in the published version. See “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” first edition, page 291) ; “ Rough Designs of Fire-place in 
‘Maypole Inn’ ;” “ Exterior of the Church ;” “ Interior of ditto ;” 
“Little Nell Sleeping ;” ‘ Quilp’s Wharf” (two sketches); and 
various small designs for clocks, chairs, figures, &c., including initialled 
proof of the frontispiece of the “Old Curiosity Shop,” and a coloured 
drawing of “ Little Nell.” 

We are naturally interested in Pecksniff and all that concerns 
him. The portraits certainly suggest Sir Robert Peel, and this idea 
was for a time accepted by the public. Dickens, however, had this 
been so, would have acted as he did in the case of Mr. Potts, in 
“ Pickwick,” who originally presented a startling likeness to Lord 
Brougham. In later plates the face was altered. Another original has 
been named in the person of the late S. C. Hall, who, when he went 
to lecture in the United States, was awkwardly heralded by American 
papers as “the original of Pecksniff.” Having heard the novelist 
speak of this writer, I might be inclined to think the theory is not so 
far-fetched. It is said that there is a house pointed out at Aldersbury, 
just two miles from Salisbury, which was the Pecksniffian residence. 
And here can be seen the turret from which his young men were 
supposed to prepare his “ elevations” of the cathedral. 

Few localities have been described so accurately and with such 
vividness as Golden Square, where was Ralph Nickleby’s mansion. 
To this hour these touchings help us to recognise it, so little changed 
is it. Close as it is to Regent Street and that great tide of traffic, it 
might be far away in Bloomsbury, or be taken for Red Lion Square, 
whose tone and complexion of old fashion it almost exactly suggests. 
Private persons, however, do not now seem to dwell there, and the 
various houses are given up to offices, agencies, and places of 
business. Not long after Ralph Nickleby’s time the late Cardinal 
Wiseman was living here in a substantial old mansion. We cannot 
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go as far as an eager American, who declares that ‘‘ Ralph Nickleby’s 
dwelling can be identified without question, since it is the only double 
house in the square.” And a picture of a fine windowed mansion at 
one corner is supplied. 

Dickens always, in his pleasant way, looked on Gray’s Inn 
“ generally as one of the most depressing institutions in brick and 
mortar known.” He speaks of “its arid square, with the ugly old 
tiled tenements, the dusty windows, the bills ‘To Let,’ ‘To Let,’ the 
doorposts inscribed like gravestones, the crazy gateway swinging upon 
the filthy lane, the scowling, iron-barred, prison-like passages in 
Verulam Buildings, the mouldy, red-nosed ticket-porters with letter 
coffin-plates, and why with aprons? the dry, hard, attorney-like 
appearance of the whole dust heap ”—a very vivid pictorial sketch, 
and expressing the scene with touches of wonderful vivacity. 

Just beyond the churchyard of St. George’s-in-the-East, at Stepney, 
there is a court where Dickens placed the scene of Jasper’s opium- 
smokings. The Rev. Harry Jones, rector from 1873-82, mentions 
that the old crone was known as Lascar Sal, and was living at the 
time he wrote, 1875. Mr. Jones also knew the John Chinaman of 
whom she was so jealous in her trade. 

There has recently appeared a small volume or monograph entirely 
devoted to the history of the engaging Cheeryble pair, who it has 
long been known were named Grant, and whose firm was settled 
at Manchester. There have been attempts, not so successful, to 
identify their house of business, which is so picturesquely described. 
Indeed, no one has done so much as Dickens to lend poetry to 
City localities, and he has really preserved for us their old flavour. 
Fortunately this is likely to endure ; as, however buildings may 
change or be destroyed, the original arrangement of streets, alleys, 
and courts is likely to remain. They reached the Bank, we are told, 
and the old gentleman hurried Nicholas along Threadneedle Street, 
and through some lanes and passages on the right, until at last they 
emerged in a quiet, shady little square. Into the oldest and cleanest- 
looking house of business he led the way. “It was, indeed,” as he 
described it further on, “a desirable nook, and one which occupied 
a high place in the affectionate remembrances of several grave 
persons domiciled in the neighbourhood, whose recollections, how- 
ever, dated from a much more recent period, and whose attachment 
to the spot was far less absorbing than were the recollections and 
attachment of the enthusiastic Tim.” There seems something 
enigmatical in this allusion ; and I have often been puzzled to know 
why these “ several grave persons” were thus introduced, and what 
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their being “ domiciled in the neighbourhood” had to do with the 
matter. There was probably some private or personal allusion 
intended, otherwise the fact that persons who did not live in the 
square should care for it less than one who did was scarcely worth 
while recording. 

Following the author’s directions, we shall certainly find no 
square of such a kind between Threadneedle Street and Cornhill. 
But explorers always forget that, while the author would be thus 
minute in his directions, he did not, as it were, hold himself bound 
by them. His account of Dodson and Fogg’s office, in the same 
quarter, is similarly misleading. He would seem to have described 
the route minutely, but selected for the place itself whatever seemed 
most effective—provided it were near at hand. I have little doubt 
that Dickens had in his eye one of the most effective and picturesque 
of City squares—I.aurence Pountney Hill—which strikes out of 
Cannon Street, and is no more than a few hundred yards away from 
the place he had just described. This enclosure, apart from 
Nickleby associations, is interesting and picturesque. There is a 
small burial-ground at one side, which, I think, is alluded to some- 
where in the text, though I cannot point out the place. ‘ The City 
square,” we are told, has no inclosure save “ the lamp-post in the 
middle, and no grass but the weeds which spring up round its base. 
It is a quiet, little frequented, retired spot, favourable to melancholy 
and contemplation.” People make appointments under the shadow 
of “the tall, silent houses.” There is a distant hum—of coaches, 
not of insects—but no other sound disturbs the silence of the 
square. The old tall Queen Anne or Georgian houses on the right, 
as we enter from Cannon Street, are fine substantial specimens, and 
are striking from their stately and elaborately carved doorways. It 
is not too fanciful to identify one of these as the Cheeryble residence, 
as they are the most important in the enclosure ; and, indeed, when 
Tim Linkinwater’s sister was looking out eagerly, expecting her cap 
to arrive, we are told that the porter might be considered to be 
come, “as the distance to the corner was not quite five yards” ; and 
this, odd to say, and a little more, is about the present distance of 
the houses from Cannon Street corner. Facing these mansions are 
some rather mouldering houses—in one of whose windows we might 
readily place the poor crippled boy who fostered hyacinths in the 
blacking bottles. Not, however, so much from these details, which 
are too often fanciful, as from the very striking character of the place, 
should we be inclined to fix on it as the residence of the immortal 
Cheeryble Brothers. 
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It is difficult to recognise that familiar Pickwickian inn, the “Golden 
Cross,” and its surroundings—then a “ mouldy sort of establishment 
in a close neighbourhood.” At that time it was almost faced by 
Northumberland House, now swept away. Not then was the open 
space in front of the South-Eastern Railway and its stately hotel, in 
lieu of which was the tumbledown Hungerford Market and “the 
footbridge.” Charing Cross is now a brilliant animated centre, 
where the tide of traffic runs strongest. David’s small bedchamber 
smelt like a hackney coach, and was shut up like a family vault, and 
was over the stables, we may suppose, in the yard whence the coach 
started. This yard has now been made into offices, and the “ Golden 
Cross” itself looks a comfortable and imposing place enough. Boz 
had clearly a fancy for it. He started his long line of fictions from 
this house, and the first adventure in “‘ Pickwick ” occurred at the 
Golden Cross. We learn, also, that the statue of Charles I. was the 
centre of a hackney coach stand. Little Copperfield also stayed there. 

Mr. Pickwick’s pleasant incident of finding the stone at Cobham, 
with the Bill Stumps inscription, was, I have always suspected, an actual 
incident that occurred during the years 1836 or 1837. He says, indeed, 
that it was submitted to the Royal Antiquarian Society—or Society 
of Antiquaries One of the same kind was described in Scott’s “Anti- 
quary,” where Edie Ochiltree explains the mystery of the letters. 
It is, however, a ‘common form ” of jest, and we find an instance 
in the Memoirs of Bachaumont, which Dickens may have seen. 
There was once dug up in the quarries of Belleville, near Paris, a 
stone with these letters : 


lanl 


. M. 
_N. 
. E. 

S. A. N. E. S. 


o 


It was taken to the Academicians, who could make nothing of it. 
Savants were consulted without result. At last the beadle of 
Montmartre chanced to see it, and at once read it off, “Ici le chemin 
des Anes,” that is, the path for the donkeys who carried away the 
sacks of plaster from the quarries. Another antiquary some years 
ago purchased a plate, on which he found a rude inscription, 
*¢ Pomans ”; which, after much study, he read as P. O. Man. S., ze. 
“Publii Ovidii Manibus Sacrum.” Showing this with delight 
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to a brother savant, the latter smiled and said, “I can let you have 
another, or as many as you please.” Pomans was a manufacturer of 
dinner services. These are all good stories. 

After his first six novels, “Pickwick,” “Oliver Twist,” 
“Nickleby,” “Curiosity Shop,” “Barnaby Rudge,” and “Chuzzlewit,” 
Dickens seems to have lost his taste for idealising scenes and places. 
In his later stories, though he attempts this sort of description, the 
result is quite a different thing. He is far more minute and laborious 
in his touches, but he does not convey the ‘one of the place. His 
last description of Rochester, in “ Edwin Drood,” has not the vivid- 
ness and reality of the few strokes in “ Pickwick.” 

In a recently published biography of an Irish Dominican friar 
we find: “ Pickwick,” he says, “chanced to fall into my hands. I 
had never before read it, and the loud laughter which it drew from 
me made a Father come to my cell to see what was the matter. 
Years after I found ‘ Pickwick’ hid away under the bed of a novice. 
I was about to visit him with a severe penance, when I remembered 
my own weakness for the book, and the happiness it had afforded 
me.” Lately I read in the newspaper that near Peterboro’ a small 
boy had swallowed no fewer than twenty-eight plum-stones—thus 
oddly vindicating the story of the child that swallowed the necklace, 
as told by Jack Hopkins. 

Not long since Mr. Frank Lockwood, Q.C., one of our leading 
forensic humourists, published a lecture on the legal humours of 
“ Pickwick,” which was delivered both at York and at Hackney. 
There is, however, more of Dickens than of Lockwood in the book, 
no less than sixty out of one hundred pages being filled with extracts 
from the immortal work. Mr. Lockwood has not much to tell and 
little to note that is new ; he scarcely pierces below the surface to 
the rich vein of Pickwickianism. We should, indeed, scarcely con- 
sider him a true Pickwickian. He might have a sympathetic feeling 
for Serjeant Buzfuz’s junior, Mr. Simpkin, that “ promising young 
man of two- or three-and-forty,” whose happy method he has often 
had occasion to reproduce on the public stage. 

He considers that the low practitioner Pell is the most “ interest- 
ing, as he certainly is the most humorous,” of the legal group ; that 
Dodson and Fogg were not nearly so black as Boz meant to paint 
them ; that Perker, “if he had lived to-day, would undoubtedly 
have been tried for the part he took in the Eatanswill election.” He 
oddly introduces us to a member of the Bar—Mr. Prosee—of whom 
all that Dickens literally says is : ‘‘ Mr. Prosee, the eminent counsel.” 
Mr. Lockwood, however, knows a great deal more, Mr. Prosee is 
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“a person seldom alluded to, but of whom I wish to say something.” 
And this is the “something” : “ Ladies and gentlemen, I do not 
know how it is, but I have always associated Mr. Prosee with the 
Equity Bar. It may be that his name suggests it.” 

Nothing is more happy than Dickens’s light touchings in dealing 
with the coarse enormities of a contested election. The specimens 
of corruption given are in a happy satirical vein ; they are rather 
hinted at than described ; any realism would have disturbed the 
effect. But Perker’s giving away seven-and-sixpenny parasols, and 
making his candidate kiss all the babies, suggests to Mr. Lockwood 
this reflection: “ Ladies and gentlemen, according to our modern 
ideas, this account does not do much to raise Mr. Perker in our 
estimation.” Nor would Perker, if living now, be tried for his 
practices. At that time bribery and treating were accepted elements 
at elections. The law has since been changed, and Perker would 
have taken good care to conform to it. 

A propos of Eatanswill, there have been many speculations as to 
the locality in which this town is supposed to be, and many fruitless 
guesses have been made. For the first time I can speak with 
certainty on the point. Eatanswill was Ipswich, and the election was 
an almost notorious one, owing to the fierceness of the struggle, and 
the extent to which the usual bribery, treating, &c., was carried. 
The candidates were the late Sir Fitzroy Kelly (Fizkin, it will be 
noted, has a sort of suggestion of Fitzroy). I have heard from Mr. 
Alfred Morrison, the well-known collector and dilettante, that Dickens 
had been sent down by Mr. Black to report his father’s speeches, 
who well recalled the young writer entering the committee rooms 
at the “ Great White Horse” to procure a copy of one of the speeches 
which he was to despatch to town by the coach. Mr. Kelly succeeded, 
but the battle was fought over again before a committee, and the 
Ipswich revelations became a sort of scandal. All the stories of 
drugging, locking up of voters, upsetting of coaches in ponds, were, 
no doubt, suggested to Dickens by the reality. It was thought, too, 
and not unnaturally, that Boz had taken some dislike to the inn 
which he wished to write down. It may be added that the proprietor 
of the inn later found his way to Bury, where he used to tell that the 
incident of the double-bedded room actually occurred to Boz 
himself, who had entered another room by mistake, to the alarm of 
the inmates. 

Ipswich at this moment stands pretty much where it did fifty 
years ago, and we may still wander, as Mr. Pickwick did, through 
the long passages of the old inn. Sojourning there lately, and sitting 
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up till midnight, I fancifully felt as Mr. Pickwick had done, when I 
sought my chamber, and passed the boots and shoes at each door ; 
not less potently did it revive the image of our old friend, the 
amiable, genial, and ever sprightly Boz. 

It must be said that, contrasted with the pushing firm in Free- 
man’s Court, Perker showed himself an inefficient legal adviser. He 
was feeble and old-fashioned in his operations. In his first dealing 
with Jingle after the elopement he was clumsy, and his asking the 
adventurer how much he would take to give up the lady was tanta- 
mount to an announcement that he was in that gentleman’s power. 
The line taken ought to have been what is called “the high hand.” 
That worthy, indeed, must have been “astonished at his own 
moderation” when he could accept so trifling a sum as a hundred 
pounds or so. For this meagre amount he resigned the hand of a lady 
of good connections, with a “ few hundreds” in hand and the pros- 
pect of inheriting moneys on the death of her mother. Perker, it will 
be remembered, remonstrated with Mr. Pickwick for offering Sam 
half a sovereign to showthe room. An ordinary solicitor would have 
said, “ Better leave the thing to me, my dear sir ; I'll manage it”; 
instead of which this odd adviser rambles on in this style : “ Now, 
my dear sir, the very first principle in these cases is—if you place a 
matter in the hands of a professional man, you must in no way 
interfere in the progress of the business—you must repose implicit 
confidence in him... . My dear sir, excuse me. I shall be happy 
to receive any private suggestions of yours as amicus curi@, but you 
must see the impropriety of your interfering with my conduct in the 
case with such an ad captandum”—and all this about the number of 
a room, and a fee to a Boots. 

Mr. Lockwood declines to accept the ugly story of the filing the 
declaration in the case of “Bullman v. Ramsey.” This incident is 
a specimen of Boz’s art ; for, cruel and touching as it is, it is 
lightened and redeemed by the vivid way in which it is put before us. 
After all, says Mr. Lockwood, “it is only a story told by the clerk 
Wicks, upon whom I do not think we can place much reliance.” Why 
not? He was telling his fellow-clerks of what had occurred only 
that very morning. But could better testimony be found for the 
living realism of “ Pickwick,” which alone of all books actually fools 
us into believing that these were persons who had lived and talked ? 
Dickens, of course, intended that the story should be accepted as 
true ; the novel itself suggests that it was true; but here we have 
our Mr. Lockwood dreaming that he is in Court, and not inclined 
“to place much reliance” on the statement of a character that is 
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pure fiction. It is the same everywhere: the very hotel-keepers 
declare, in advertisements, that “ it was at this house Mr. Pickwick 
stayed”! 

A masterly touch of smooth hypocritical vindication—which 
appeals to something and yet signifies nothing—is Dodson’s calling 
for the precife book,” to prove that all has been done fairly and 
“above board.” ‘Here is the entry,” he says: ‘“ ‘ Middlesex, 
capias, Martha Bardell, Widow, v. Samuel Pickwick, damages £ 1,500, 
Dodson and Fogg for the Plaintiff, August 27, 1827.’ All regular, sir, 
perfectly.” Comic as this is, it was really all that the solicitor could 
appeal to, for it was all that had been done. A solicitor, once remon- 
strated with for having sent us a too heavy bill of costs, answered in this 
strain : “To satisfy your scruples and my own, I put the bill of costs 
into the hands of my partner, who himself went carefully through 
every item, and finds it all perfectly correct.” This appeal—from 
Dodson to Fogg—was a practice at Freeman’s Court. It may be 
said here that there is no Freeman’s Court in Cornhill, though we 
find it in Cheapside, and every one would fix on the old house at the 
bottom as the residence of the practitioners. 

Later, Sam was despatched to “pump” Mrs. Bardell. For, as his 
master rather cunningly impressed on Sam, “I have no objection to 
your endeavouring to ascertain how Mrs. Bardell herself seems dis- 
posed towards me, and whether it is really probable that this vile and 
groundless action is to be carried to extremity. I say, 7 do not object 
to your doing this, Sam, if you wish it.” No wonder Perker shook his 
head over this injudicious mission, and declared that it would have 
the look of an attempt at compromise, which it certainly had. A 
capias, by the way, seems a mysterious sort of writ wherewith to com- 
mence an action for breach of promise. We usually associate a 
capias with seizure of the person—capias ad satisfaciendum. The 
truth is, Boz was rather at sea in these matters, and confused the 
various processes in an odd way. Almost bewildering toa lawyer are 
the proceedings that took place on Mr. Pickwick’s arrest. When he 
insisted on going to the Fleet Prison his solicitor declared, “We must 
have a Habeas Corpus,” which writ, it seems, had to be obtained 
from a judge sitting at Serjeants’ Inn. No counsel was instructed— 
indeed, it appeared that only attorneys’ clerks were engaged in the 
business before these functionaries. It seems extraordinary that a 
person should apply for this writ as part of the formalities of going 
to prison. But it may have been some fiction for transferring the 
custody of Mr. Pickwick from the sheriff’s officer to the custody of 
the tipstaff, who conveyed him to the Fleet. We have had, by the 
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way, in our hands Boz’s little memorandum book of fees, service of 
papers, &c., when he was in Messrs. Blackmore’s office. 

Mr. Lockwood says of the famous trial that it was intended for 
“ broad fun, amounting to burlesque, and nothing more. Had the 
description been intended as a serious picture of the proceedings in a 
court of justice it would have been open to much serious dissection 
and examination.” This is rather a narrow view. Allowing for some 
looseness of detail—which is of an ephemeral sort—it may be said 
that every touch in the picture is of the best satirical kind, and sug- 
gested by profound observation of human character. The intention 
to provoke a laugh is only secondary. The treatment is so large and 
faithful that we find the various traits—witnesses under examination, 
the devices of counsel, &c.—reproduced in our own day. 

One of Judge Stareleigh’s dicta is actually quoted in the profound 
legal treatise ‘“ Taylor on Evidence” ; and we find the description of 
hectic given in “Oliver Twist” adopted in such text books as 
Aitken’s “ Principles of Medicine,” and in Miller’s “ Principles of 
Surgery.” It is well known that Mr. Justice Gazelee sat for Stare- 
leigh. Mr. Crabb Robinson mentions an instance of his receiving 
illegal evidence to convict a prisoner. On a threat to lay the case 
before the Secretary of State, the judge released the prisoner. 
Buzfuz’s son is now with us in the person of Mr. Bompas, Q.C. A 
testimony to the depth of Boz’s observation in his great book is not 
merely the almost daily allusions or quotations, but the recurrence in 
real life of passages almost exactly similar. Not long since, in a 
breach of promise case in Mr. Justice Lawrence’s court, the late 
Serjeant Buzfuz reappeared in the flesh, and began his speech by 
declaring that “ not merely in ‘the whole course of his professional 
experience, but never at any time, had facts more painful been 
brought before a jury.’ The plaintiff, gentlemen, the plaintiff was a 
young lady, the daughter of a gentleman deceased, who was at one 
time in the War Office. She lived with her mother and her two 
sisters, Kate and Jessie, in the peaceful and innocent atmosphere 
of a small preparatory school at Thornton Heath. Gentlemen,” 
the counsel went on in tender accents, “she was a young girl ; she 
knew nothing of London life ; she had been delicately and tenderly 
nurtured by a loving mother, and had lived a quiet country life at 
home, beloved of her two young sisters. Virtuous, poor, but, gentle- 
men, though poor, happy, knowing nothing and suspecting nothing 
of evil and deceit, gentlemen, she got in the train for London 
Bridge, not knowing that in the same carriage was a person whom, 
for brevity, 7 wll call a man.” We have seen in country papers 
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passages that almost seemed burlesque when put beside the leader in 
the “Eatanswill Gazette.” A Dublin paper once likened some of Boz’s 
statements to “ venomous reptiles disporting themselves in a vessel of 
most disgusting filth.” 

Nothing is more extraordinary than the interest which to this 
very hour is excited by “ Pickwick,” and all that is connected with 
“ Pickwick.” The allusions, the phrases, have acquired a sort of 
archaic flavour, and their meaning is sought and hotly debated. I 
confess these Pickwickian debates have a great charm—all classes are 
attracted by them. The distance is so enlarging—it is nigh sixty 
years since—that the book has become almost a classic. Last year 
the well-known schoolmaster, Mr. Walter Wren, started a little 
controversy in one of the evening papers, on the meaning of one of 
Jingle’s odd phrases. Mr. Wren wrote with due gravity, “that 
Jingle had said, ‘ Bottle stands ; pass it round ; way of the sun ; 
through the button-hole ; no heel-taps.’ We all of us know well 
‘way of the sun; no heel-taps,’ but I can find no evidence of 
‘through the button-hole’ having ever been current slang ; it is not 
in Murray, not in Richardson, not in Halliwell, Nares, or Wedgwood. 
It is not in any slang dictionary I have access to. The button-holes 
of our coats are always made on the left side, which seems to show the 
origin of the phrase.” I can fancy the shade of the genial Dickens 
laughing loudly over this speculation—though, as Elia asks, ‘‘ Does 
a ghost laugh?” “Nares, Richardson,” &c., is good, as well as the 
theory drawn—and fine-drawn too—from tailorship. Some wise 
folk joined in the discussion, one urging that: “ With reference to 
Mr. Wren’s ‘ Pickwick Puzzle,’ an explanation which seems to lie on 
the face of it (so to speak) is that the word ‘button-hole’ is a 
metaphor, coined by Mr. Jingle on the spur of the moment, signi- 
fying the well-known fissure, or gap, in the human countenance 
commonly called ‘the mouth.’ The meaning would thus be “ Pass 
it round—way of the sun—toss the liquor—and leave no heel- 
taps.’ Forty years ago it was common enough—it may be so still ; 
alas! I know not—for children to allude to anything swallowed as 
having gone down ‘the red-lane’; a metaphor for the throat not 
more far-fetched than ‘ button-hole’ for the mouth. Mr. Jingle had 
all the fine imagination, no less than all the fine carelessness, of a 
child.—W. H.” 

But Mr. Wren gravely argued against this theory: “I am afraid 
the words of the whole sentence are against ‘W. H.’ ‘ “Beg your 
pardon, sir,” said the stranger (Jingle), “ bottle stands—pass it round 
—way of the sun—through the button-hole—no heel-taps,” and he 
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emptied his glass, which he had filled about two minutes before, and 
poured out another, with the air of a man who was used to it.’ 
Tupman was to pass the bottle—not to drink its contents. The 
words ‘no heel-taps’ seem to refer to the five words which follow.” 

But presently a man who seemed to know his subject, possibly 
a professor of folk-lore, appeared on the scene. His show of 
learning was prodigious: “ Mr. Walter Wren’s professed solution is 
too literal. ‘Through the button-hole’ is a figure, and has nothing 
to do with the course taken by the bottle. ‘The button-holes of our 
coats are always made on the left side, which seems to show the 
origin of the phrase.’ Indeed it does not. This literalness is quite 
Caledonian. It is connected with ‘no heel-taps,’ not with the ‘ way 
of the sun.’ It seems to mean genuine, fair drinking, and is pro- 
bably slang for the mouth of the drinker or the mouth of the 
bottle. 

“ Mr. Wren tells us that he has turned to his Murrays, Richardsons, 
Nares, &c., without result. He teaches young ideas their shooting, 
yet he cannot recall in his ‘Tom Jones’ Thwackum’s speech, ‘ Put 
your liquor down through the button-hole. Has he read, in his 
Smollett, Trunnion’s boast, ‘I can put a bottle through my button- 
hole with any man’? As for his Murray, Nares, and Co., I would 
remind Mr. Wren of a curious little work which he may not have 
seen, ‘ Proverbial Phrases,’ by one Jones, a Welsh parson, c7ca 1780, 
who quotes this very form, ‘Through the “button-hole”—i.e. 
through the mouth. Toper’s phrase.’ Did he think, too, of con- 
sulting his Professor Skeat—best of all modern authorities? In a 
thoughtful paper contributed to the ‘Etymological Journal’ (July, 
1867) we find ‘Through the button-hole: a popular phrase for 
drinking fairly—z.e. taking in the wine through the mouth.’ This 
is conclusive. It is curious that the French should be familiar with 
the same form of expression. Dumoulin (Dict. des Proverbes) has 
‘Mettre bouteille sur boutonnicre, i.e. boire. Mot d’ivrogne’: an 
explanation which I note Littré quotes with approbation. Dumoulin, 
I may add, was the most learned philologist of his day, and a pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France. 

“Is Mr. Walter Wren now answered? Gare Pickwick in future, 
I would advise him, and attend to his ferula. Above all, let him not 
fancy that because he cannot find something in ‘Nares, Murray, 
Halliwell, &c.,’ it is not to be found elsewhere. Boz knew well what 
he was about.— Yours, 

“3. DOWLER. 
“ The Crescent, Bath.” 
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This seemed convincing, all save the signature, “ Dowler, The 
Crescent, Bath.” The appearance of this travelling companion of 
Mr. Pickwick might have awakened suspicion. But Mr. Wren 
accepted the “authorities ” quoted, and repelled with much heat the 
insinuation that he was ignorant of his Dickens. It does look, 
however, as if the whole was “a flam,” as it is called. Indeed, the 
slightest investigation shows that all the books quoted were about as 
imaginary as the farcical names on Dickens’s “dummy” shelves at 
Gadshill. Professor Skeat wrote no “thoughtful paper” on the 
phrase ; there is no “ Dumoulin ” with his “ Dict. des Proverbes”—in 
shirt, Mr. Walter Wren was royally “ hoaxed.” 

Pickwick would bear a regular serious study. Thus we are 
all, it must be confessed, partial to Tupman, to Mr. Tracy Tupman, 
or “ Tuppy,” as Jingle once familiarly addressed him. There was 
a certain @ propos in making this stout, “ puffy” gentleman so 
susceptible to the charms of the other sex. The puzzle is, how 
came he “in that galley”? How did this fat and elderly personage 
come to be enlisted in the Pickwickian corps? Winkle and Snodgrass 
were young fellows, and regarded their leader with the sort of 
reverence one would have for a guardian ; indeed, Mr. Winkle, the 
wharfinger, personally placed his son under Mr. Pickwick’s charge, 
with the object of seeing life under his direction. But Tupman 
was rather too mature for this sort of thing. It is plain, indeed, 
that there was a sort of incompatibility in their relations, owing to 
this very maturity, which Boz, by happy touches, allows to be seen. 
Indeed, their intercourse seemed always, on this account, a little 
strained. Who can forget the dispute over the brigand dress, when 
Mr. Pickwick called him old and fat, and declared that his appear- 
ance in a two-inch tail in his presence would be disrespectful ! The 
violence that followed, all but culminating in an assault, led to a most 
painful scene, which we would well forget. But it spoke volumes 
for the relations of the two men, and showed that Tupman resented 
his so-called leader’s assumption of authority. There was not a 
single instance of such rebellion on the part of the two others. It 
was a nice accurate touch to show the elderly Tupman rebelling 
against Mr. Pickwick’s despotism. 

Tupman’s was not a high-souled nature. There was a something 
a little ungentlemanly in taking his friend’s dress-coat surreptitiously 
and lending it to a vulgar stranger and play-actor. Making it one’s 
own case, we should not like to wear it after such use. We have 
always wondered, by the way, how the adventurer managed to secure 
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a dress, or, at least, clean shirt, for it is hinted almost in plain words 


that he was trying to conceal the absence of such an article. 
The same lack of nice instinct is shown on his first entrance 


into a perfect stranger’s house—his lingering behind to snatch “a 
kiss from Emma,” one of the maidservants. This seems coarse, and 
prepares us for worse. It will be remembered, too, that on the first 
news of Miss Wardle’s elopement, his exclamation was, “ He’s got ten 
pounds of mine—stop him!” Nota word of the loss of his mistress. 
He was clearly miserly. 

But a singular incident is the almost complete disappearance of so 
promising a character. After Mr. Leo Hunter’s féte he is altogether 
lost to view, though his name is mentioned for decency’s sake. 
Snodgrass and Winkle figure in new and pleasant adventures, but Tup- 
man might as well have retired from the party altogether for anything 
that is said of him. Even at the last pleasant dinner at Osborne’s 
Hotel, Adelphi, when all the friends are gathered together, the arrival 
is mentioned of Snodgrass, Pickwick, and Winkle, but never a word 
of Tupman! It was ungracious to leave him out. What was he 
about? We could have spared a better man. At the end our 
author recollects him, and tells us that he went to live at Richmond. 

What could have been the reason of this? I fancy it was owing 
to the working of certain epic laws which Boz felt himself powerless 
to resist. Winkle and Snodgrass had a certain interest attaching to 
them. ‘They were human enough ; they both had their love affairs, 
to which readers and authors were drawn. Tupman, with his 
susceptibilities and his bulk, it was impossible to take seriously. 
After his exhibition he seemed “ played out.” None of the followers, 
it will be noted, applied to him for assistance in any of their little 
adventures. He gradually became a mere cipher. At Bath we 
might have expected that he would have taken a new departure. 
Among the antiquated spinsters and dowagers he would have revelled. 
Winkle and Snodgrass were each furnished with nice wives. Tupman 
was not thought of at all. Why, however, could not he and the 
spinster aunt have been brought together again? It would have 
ended the whole excellently. 

PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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LONDON'S HEIGHTS. 


ONDON excels Rome in the number of its hills. The City 
of the Imperial Czesars, in its mud and marble stages alike, sat 
upon as many eminences as Iris displayed colours in her resplendent 
bow. Seven hills make a comfortable seat enough upon a pinch, 
but our metropolis stretches itself upon more than three times seven. 
It may be that these hills lack picturesqueness, seamed, as they have 
been, by the railways, and disfigured by wanton jerry-builders ; but 
it was not always so. In the days when Battersea was under water, 
and Lambeth was really a marsh, these now slighted hills were 
covered with impenetrable forest growth. Was it not Leigh Hunt 
who first called attention to the fact that every street in the City has 
at least one tree? The tree whose dingy greenery gladdens old 
Money-bags to-day is the direct descendant, through a long line of 
arboreal forerunners, of groves beneath the shades of which woad- 
dyed Britons warred against foemen, or wooed their timid nymphs. 
Druids and Druidesses dwelt, in tents of wattle, upon those wild hill- 
sides, when they were not reverently seeking mistletoe in the sacred 
woods of Oaktown, or, as it is now called, Acton Vale. 

Those days have gone. Wolves and wild boars no longer make 
their lairs upon Snow Hill, though bulls and bears still flourish in the 
deeper recesses of the City. Even the later highwaymen and foot- 
pads have ceased to be. With the destruction of forests and curtail- 
ment of prospect, we have changed the fersonne/ of the infestors. 
Old dangers have been replaced by new perils. For the rebel of 
olden times, we have the politician. Instead of the lusty outlaw, or 
the courtly knight of the road, we are beset by burglars and company 
promoters. Customs have changed upon the hills of the robbers, 
but fleecing has not become a lost art. 

It has been said that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. It 
may be so, but crass ignorance is worse. A slight acquaintance with 
history serves to invest London’s hills with a fresh interest. Science, 
with its jargon chatter of the modern origin of those hills, may weary. 
Nowonder! But history peoples them with brave nobles and fair 
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ladies, making them bright and charming with the light of other days, 
until we sigh 


For the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


Tower Hill is, perhaps, both the most important eminence and the 
most notable spot in all the metropolis. Few of us, as we pass it on 
a steamer, or cross it on our route to the Ankwerkes Package, at the 
commencement of our autumnal holiday, think what great persons 
have quietly lived there ; and what others, equally great, have wept 
and died upon it. To it, or rather to Great Tower Street, came 
Rochester to pursue his trade as an Italian fortune-teller ; while the 
bedizened Buckingham often walked thither in order to consult a 
conjurer, a shrewd, far-seeing rogue, who, when Felton bought at the 
cutler’s shop on the summit of the hill fora shilling the knife with 
which he killed the Duke’s father, may have known for what purpose 
it was required. William Penn was born on this hill, in a house 
close to London Wall. Forty-four years later—that is, in A.D. 1685— 
a poet lay dead, choked by a crust which starvation had urged him 
to devour too greedily, in an upper room of the Bull Tavern. This 
was the ill-fated Otway; at the time when the son of the muses lay 
dead, Betterton, the celebrated founder of the stage after the 
Restoration, was wringing tears from the eyes of the public, not for 
the famished dead, but at his own fictitious sorrows in “ Venice Pre- 
served.” It was in Great Tower Street that Peter the Great used to 
pass his evenings, drinking hot pepper and brandy with his boon 
companion, Lord Carmarthen. In the uninviting neighbourhood of 
Little Tower Street, which can scarcely be supposed to have been 
inspiring, Thomson composed his “Summer.” In Grub Street, the 
supposed lurking-place of many a mute inglorious Milton, much 
hack literary work was effected, none of which has survived the touch 
of time’s destroying hand. The most important fact recorded of it 
is that herein lived “the very remarkable Henry Walby, Esq., of 
Lincolnshire,” who dwelt in his house forty-four years without ever 
being seen by a human being. He was possessed of large property; 
but, his brother having attempted to murder him, it so alienated him 
from mankind that he resolved to entirely withdraw from the world. 
For half a century, from 1586 to 1636, all that was known of him 
was that his charities were munificent. 

Upon this hill, insignificant for mere altitude, has been smitten 
off many a head which once held itself as proudly as that of the 
highest in the land. Between the execution of the Conqueror’s 
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victim, Waltheof, the vain, weak-headed Earl of far Northumberland, 
and that of Simon Lord Lovat, in the reign of George IL. how 
many of the peers of England kissed the block ! Stanley and Stafford, 
Essex and Seymour, Dudley and Suffolk looked upon those gray 
towers, not more hard than the hearts of their tyrants, and died less 
because of actual crime than for high political reasons which could 
not otherwise have received satisfaction. Not all his learning and 
piety could deliver the great and good Sir Thomas More, any more 
than craft and cunning could free the intriguing Somerset. Surrey’s 
youth and graces pleaded vainly for his cheery life. Neither gray 
hairs nor archiepiscopal mitre could save the shuffling Laud, nor 
all his noble pride that wondrous Strafford, who went to his death 
rather like some Roman Cesar to his triumph than as a destined 
victim to the headsman’s block. Here Sidney. died, notwithstanding 
his high-souled patriotism, and here Monmouth’s blood and beauty 
met itsdoom. Tower Hill has been the very shambles of our English 
peerage. At the most festive times it must have been a depressing 
locality. Who can think unmoved of Lady Raleigh, with her 
children, grouped in despair, hopelessly gazing on the cold walls, as 
if to pierce them, and to see the noble knight of Devon, whom the 
gowk o’ a king, James, kept a prisoner therein ? 

Yet the hill has a grimly ludicrous as well as a grimly tragic side. 
Here were confined the prisoners Lord Castlemaine, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, and Squire Wallop, who had sat among the judges of 
Charles I., but had not signed his death sentence. These luckless 
wights were condemned to be imprisoned, and to be taken annually, 
each in a separate sledge, by way of Snow Hill and Holborn Hill, to 
the common gallows at Tyburn ; after having sat for a certain time in 
sight of the gruesome tree, they were taken back to the Tower. The 
infamous Titus Oates, the discoverer of “the plaat,” and the rogue 
Dangerfield, were whipped from here to Tyburn and back. 

There is little that is attractive about Dowgate Hill. Hard stern 
business has set its seal upon it and all its belongings. The dreary 
buildings, the dingy windows from which it is next to impossible to 
look out, the sickly, hungry-looking clerks who haunt its precincts, 
and the well-fed merchants who come and go, all speak of mammon 
worship. Yet it was not alwaysthus, Look back for three centuries 
through the mists of time, into the reign of the glorious virgin Queen, 
and this dreary little dirt hillock, every inch of which is worth its 
weight in gold, will babble o’ crowded ports, midnight adventures, 
South American strifes, stately galleons, Homeric sea-fights, and the 
foundations of England’s greatness. It was here that gallant-Franky 
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Drake, the dauntless sailor who singed the Spanish king’s beard, 
lived and walked, holding jovial intercourse with the heroes who 
would have followed him to death. The memory of Sir Francis 
Drake lies, like a golden sunbeam, upon Dowgate Hill. 

Who knows, or has seen, College Hill, of all the thousands who 
daily tread London’s busy streets? Yet, although buried underneath 
a mountain of bricks and mortar, it is still haunted by the spirits of 
the past. The Druids’ house was ages afterwards replaced by the 
College of the Holy Spirit and St. Mary, which, in its turn, was 
removed into the country, to Highgate Hill, only to be once more 
swallowed up by the ever increasing City of King Lud. The ghost 
of the famous Dick Whittington—I beg his pardon, Sir Richard— 
divides its nightly hours between College Hill, for Sir Richard laid 
the first stone of the edifice, and the present site of the Catholic pile. 
A slight exercise of memory will recall the figure of a fine gentleman 
of the post-Restoration era. Here the second and last of the Villiers, 
George, Duke of Buckingham, had his wondrous mansion ; and 
along the west side of the street he loved to walk on sunny mornings, 
combing his huge campaign periwig. 

It is next to impossible to think of Cornhill as a clustering 
harvest field. Yet it was famous for the growth of wheat long before 
the golden grain was brought toa market which had been established 
upon its gentle slope. Later the hill became the very paradise _ tailors 
—these seem to have migrated to the rival hills of Holborn. The 
knights of the goose and shears would have been supremely happy in 
their location if it had not been for the intrusive impertinences of the 
neighbouring Franciscans and the insolence of swashbuckler bravos 
who crossed the hill on their frequent journeys to and from the Tower. 
The monks, in the intervals of devotion, were in the habit of exacting 
alms, not always of money, from the complaisant tailors’ wives ; 
while the soldier bullies divided their time between paying court to 
the tailors’ daughters and abducting their apprentices. One of these 
apprentice lads, who broke his indentures, proved his valour in after 
years amid scenes where blood flowed like water ; and grey Cornhill 
grows green again with the heroic memory of Sir John Hawkwood, 
as also with that of its later, not less illustrious, son, the poet-soldier 
Grey. All things change ; knights and ladies no more crowd Corn- 
hill, its former glories have departed, its present wealthier accessories 
are sober, russet-hued. Where is now its Tun? its Quintain, at 
which men loved to tilt? The stream that rolls down its conduit is 
golden. Its standard has been furled for ever. 

It was on Laurence Pountney Hill that Harvey lived with his 
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mercantile brothers, Daniel and Eliab ; and here he, more patient 
than modern would-be discoverers, took eight years for the work- 
ing out of his wondrous theory of the circulation of the blood. On 
a cold dreary February morning, one Nan Clarges entered the 
church which graces the hill, to be married to a farrier, Tom 
Radford. Who would have dreamed that that hilarious, red-cheeked, 
buxom wench was destined, in the whirligig of time, to become a 
duchess—the consort of that political mountebank, Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle ? 

Nearly a hundred years after the farrier’s marriage the church of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, Billingsgate, a locality now consecrated to Neptune 
rather than Venus, witnessed a wedding of a different order. The 
rising poet, Young —mature in years, for he is fifty years old, and 
yet his “ Night Thoughts ” remain unwritten—demonstrates that bards 
are not excluded from society ; for he has taken to wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, a colonel’s widow, but the daughter of the Earl of 
Lichfield. 

Fish Street Hill, looked down upon by the towering Monument, 
and largely given over to wholesale fruiterers, carries us back to the 
days when English princes bore coats of mail, not cards and counters. 
Here the brave Black Prince and his rare wife Joan dwelt, in a 
palace which might have put to shame that of Aladdin. Years 
passed, the Prince died, and the fair Princess grew corpulent in her 
lonely widowhood, until at length, when she was borne in her litter 
from the old home on Fish Street Hill, even her defunct husband’s 
war charger could scarcely have borne her weight. 

Trees wave no longer upon Garlick Hill; the old-time rank and 
stinking plant no longer flourishes ; it is rather given over to the 
production of mustard, that Keen accompaniment of beef, than to 
the growth of garlic—vile root beloved of the Spaniard. The 
memories of this spot are melancholy ones. Three centuries ago 
the riverside height resounded to the tread of faggot- bearing ruffians, 
servants of the Company of Pewterers, who carried bales of wood 
through the ranks of scowling, shrinking spectators. The rascally 
bearers’ masters held certain estates on condition of providing the 
wood wherewith to burn heretics. There is no wonder that Garlick 
Hill was an unsavoury spot. 

Has anyone ever heard of Puddle-dock Hill? Where is it? 
Scarcely may the hill be seen now ; succeeding ages of improve- 
ments have almost levelled it from off the face of London. Yet it 
speaks ill for England that it should be forgottea. Did not Shake- 
speare’s house in Blackfriars abut on the very street which led down 
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the hill to Puddle Wharf? Why should Puddle Hill be despised 
and Stratford-on-Avon be honoured by an admiring world ? 

Holborn is scarcely a hill now, but in our younger days, before 
the famous Viaduct had been constructed, it was steep enough. 
Snow Hill must be grouped herewith, for the two are scarcely 
separable. A passage by way of these meant a progress to elevation, 
but it was that of Tyburn Tree. Many a good dame cried “God 
‘a’ mercy!” when the Holy Maid of Kent was led to death up 
Holborn Hill. How many passed this way! There was the good 
Lord of Baddlesmere, because his obstinate wife, in his absence, 
would not surrender his Kentish—not Yorkshire—Castle of Leeds to 
Queen Isabella. So went, a few years later, that Queen’s creature, 
Edmund Mortimer, whose name is imperishably associated with our 
Nottingham Castle Rock, within sight of which these lines are 
written. By this route journeyed the pretty and passionate Agnes, 
Lady Hungerford, who, in a fit of petulance, poisoned her husband, 
Sir Edward, and died for it, like the vilest of criminals. It was a 
long winding procession, that which crept through the years from 
the grim Tower, or from some one or other of the City prisons, to 
Tyburn. Who were some of these travellers? There was Southwell, 
the second-rate poet ; Felton, murderer of “Steenie ” Buckingham; 
five of the threescore-save-one of the signators to the death-warrant 
of Charles I. ; and countless victims of the malevolent Dr. Titus 
Oates. They formed a motley throng: Jack Sheppard, the horrible 
murderer, the infamous Jonathan Wild, Turpin, Duval, and a great 
company of vulgar highwaymen and housebreakers, whose crimes 
have been softened by time, until the caitiffs have almost become 
heroes. There was Lord Ferrers, tastefully attired in his wedding 
suit ; and the eloquent Dr. Dodd, to say nothing of more vulgar 
clay. It was not until November 7, 1783, that these Tyburn rides 
ceased, for the honour of humanity. 

Snow Hill has many memorable associations, but one will suffice. 
It was here that a great man looked his last upon the scenes of earth 
before crossing the river and entering that celestial city which he 
seemed to have seen in this life. Bunyan, the immortal dreamer, 
died at the house of his friend Strudarck, the grocer, in the year of 
our last and most glorious revolution. 

One of the best-known and most frequented localities in London 
is Ludgate Hill, with its rival omnibuses and streams of cabs. It sits 
like a queen amidst its numerous rivals, crowned with Wren’s won- 
drous monument. It was a rare place in the olden times, lying, as 


it did, in the route of the traveller from the turbulent City to the 
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courtly precincts of Westminster Palace. Outside the gate, from 
which the hill was named, the daring rebel, Sir Thomas Wyatt, who 
had sought to overthrow the superstitious Tudor Queen, Mary, saw 
his plans miscarry on February 5, 1554. Although he had entered 
Westminster without meeting resistance, his followers, finding that no 
one of note joined him, insensibly fell off, and, as he sat wearied and 
confounded on a stone opposite to “ La Belle Sauvage” Yard, he was 
seized by Sir Maurice Berkeley. Wyatt was condemned, beheaded, 
and quartered, some of his mutilated limbs being exposed upon 
Hay Hill, Berkeley Square—a hill which was, two centuries later, a 
favourite rendezvous for gentlemen of the road. On Ludgate Hill, 
too, was that horrible debtors’ prison, where many a rogue has ruffled 
it bravely, while many a noble gentleman and honest but luckless 
merchant has devoured his heart with grief. Who has not heard of 
the romantic story of Sir Stephen Forster? The knight was begging 
alms of the passers-by, as the custom was, when, as he stood by the 
grating, he attracted the sympathetic notice of a rich widow. Sir 
Stephen was well formed and presentable. How events might have 
fallen out had he been otherwise—say humpbacked or squinting— 
who shall say? The fair widow was interested in the petitioner. She 
heard his story, paid his debts, and when he, inspired by a sense 
of gratitude which rapidly deepened into true love, wooed her, yielded 
to his importunate suit. Nor was this all. When the knight and 
lady died they left behind them funds by which poor deserving 
debtors benefited as long as the prison remained an English 
institution. 

The noblest British galleries, whether public or private, vie with 
each other in giving an honoured place to George Morland’s inimi- 
table pictures. What a great painter the man was, especially of pigs ; 
yet he resolutely refused to rise, preferring, like the swine which he 
affected, to drown his talents in the flowing bowl. Poor Morland ! he 
died at the age of a little over forty, in a wretched sponging-house on 
Eyre Street Hill. Cunningham, in his “ Lives of British Painters,” 
says : ‘‘Morland’s pictures were mostly produced under the influence 
of intoxication, and the strong stimulant of immediate payment ; they 
were painted in the terror of want, and in the presence of the sordid 
purchaser, who risked five guineas in a venture for twenty ; yet they 
want nothing which art can bestow or the most fastidious eye desire. 
Such was the precious coin with which this unfortunate man paid for 
gin, obtained the company of the scum and feculence of society, and 
purchased patience from his creditor or peace from the tipstaff. The 
annals of genius record not a more deplorable story than Morland’s.” 
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Other hills there are, some of which were once far afield, but 
which great London has absorbed. Among these were Hay Hill, 
notorious for the duels fought thereon, and the lawless gentry who 
frequented it ; Constitution Hill, once a favourite promenade for 
monarchs, where Charles II. loved to roam at will, and where mad 
Oxford put our present gracious Queen in peril of her life ; Highgate 
Hill, where the old time monks took toll of all horsemen, where the 
monks of St. Anthony tended the outcast lepers, and where the noble 
Andrew Marvell lived in decent comfort ; the hill of breezy Hamp- 
stead, whereon the so-called Cockney poets gave birth to “thoughts 
that breathed and words that burned”; Primrose Hill—this was in 
our younger days the Londoners’ delight, but its attractions have 
somewhat passed away since then. This mighty dune, beneath 
which rest perchance the bones of some Celtic king, has been termed 
Green-Berry-Hill, from the names of the three persons who were 
executed for the supposed murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, and 
who are said to have brought him hither after he had been slain near 
Somerset House. The hill is now girdled in with houses, except 
upon the park side, and children would look in vain for the 

Vale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength. 
Notting Hill is even yet somewhat out of the way, although the 
mighty town runs farther out for miles, until the oaks of Acton are 
replaced by bricks and mortar. Very different must the neighbour- 
hood have appeared in the days when the last of the Plantagenets, 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, had his rustic cottage there, and rode 
hunting over fair Knotting Manor. He was a brave young Prince, 
and a favourite with the people, for he had not yet lost throne and 
life to the niggardly Tudor, neither had his fame been besmirched by 
the foul monks who supported the Welsh usurper and unblushingly 
lied on his behalf. 

Not yet are London’s heights exhausted, but those which remain 
may be left to future chroniclers, who, at some not far distant day, 
shall tell how the great heart of England stretcheth itself from the 
heights of Gravesend and Greenwich to the slopes of Finchley, and 
from thence across to bonny Richmond and the lovely Surrey hills. 


Look ! 
There is London! England’s heart and soul. 
By the proud flowing of the famous Thames 
She circulates through countless lands and isles 
Her greatness. Gloriously she rules : 


At once the awe and sceptre of the world. 
Cc. N. BARHAM. 
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SOME RECENT RESEARCHES 
ON THE ATR. 


HE nature of the air we breathe is a subject which has long 
been surrounded with mystery, a mystery which was only 
dispelled towards the close of last century, when the old belief in its 
elementary nature had to give place to more enlightened views. 
From the discovery of oxygen gas by Priestley and Scheele in the 
year 1774, the air has been made the subject of numerous and im- 
portant researches by scientists in various parts of the world. Yet, 
despite these researches, it is highly probable that much remains 
for future investigators to discover ; for while it may be described as 
made up essentially of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid,' it con- 
tains numerous other substances, solid and liquid bodies, as well as 
gases. From the results of recent investigations it would seem that 
the air is a singularly complex substance. Modern researches have 
shown that every cubic inch of it is teeming with micro-organic 
life—with the ubiquitous germ—and with millions of minute parti- 
cles of inorganic dust which play, among other things, an important 
part in the production of fogs. 

In this article we purpose giving some of the results of inter- 
esting recent experiments on the germ-life of the air, as well as the 
results of researches on the solid particles just referred to. 

Probably no department of science has made, during recent years, 
more rapid strides, or has had devoted to it more general or wide- 
spread attention, than the science of bacteriology. It is only within 
the last fifty years, we may say, that the realm of the “ infinitely 
little” has been discovered for us ; yet, thanks to the host of busy 
and enthusiastic investigators who have devoted themselves to ex- 
ploring its wonders, we now know that the air we breathe, the water 
we drink, and the earth we tread upon are teeming with myriads of 
these important workers in nature’s laboratory. Since all sorts of 
operations—beneficent as well as what we are inclined to regard as 


' Since we wrote this, intimation of the discovery of a new gaseous constituent 
of the air has been made at the meeting of the British Association, at Oxford. 
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the reverse—are nowadays being credited to the action of micro- 
organic life, the results of the researches on the germ-life of the air 
are of the highest interest—more especially to medical men, since 
they have thrown much light on the important, but still mysterious, 
question of the propagation of zymotic diseases. 

Before detailing the results of some of these researches, it may 
be well to explain how what must appear to some as a well-nigh 
insuperable initial difficulty in conducting them is overcome, viz. 
the detection and enumeration of creatures so minute. 

To the unassisted eye the presence of even any solid particles in 
the air is, as a rule, entirely invisible. We say this is so as a rude ; for 
there are circumstances when the solid particles in the air are 
rendered visible. Everyone is aware of the appearance of a stream 
of sunlight, introduced through a slit or hole in the shutter of a 
darkened room. Under such circumstances, the air, through which 
the sunlight passes, is seen to be full of minute dust particles ; yet the 
“ gay motes,” which are thus seen to “ people the sunbeam” consti- 
tute, after all, only a very insignificant fraction of the total number 
the air contains—for thousands of them are far too minute to be 
visible to the naked eye. Among these latter are the germs. It is 
only, indeed, with the aid of our most powerful microscopes that we 
are enabled to discern these latter, and form any estimate of their 
size. Many of them are less than “ie one twenty-thousandth of an 
inch. In the words of Professor Percy F. Frankland, one of our 
first experts on this subject, “four hundred millions of these 
organisms could be spread over one square inch in a single layer. 
Thus we could have a population one hundred times as great as 
that of London settled on an area of a single square inch, without any 
complaint of overcrowding, and giving to each individual organism, 
not three acres, which certain politicians tell us are necessary for 
the individual man, but one four-hundred-millionth of a square 
inch, which is quite adequate for a citizen in the commonwealth of 
micro-organisms.” ! 

But among the many and curious characteristics of germ-life, none 
is more striking than the rate at which they develop. According to 
Dr. Frankland, a single bacillus may, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, give rise to a progeny four times as numerous as the popula- 
tion of London, and in double that time, a number represented by 


* See his recently published little volume on Our Secret Friends and Foes 
(Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge), to which volume and his 
still more recently published valuable work on A/icro-Organisms in Waler 
(Longmans) all readers interested in the question are referred for the most recent 
information on this important and {ascinating question. 
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the following figures : 280,000,000,000,000. Now, it is by taking 
advantage of this property that we are able to detect their presence 
and estimate their number in air or in water. This we effect by 
introducing them into some solid nutritive medium in which they 
may freely develop, since, although we cannot see one single germ, 
we have no difficulty in seeing millions of them if sufficiently closely 
packed together. The most commonly used medium is peptonised 
gelatine. Introduce any micro-organism into such a substance and 
it will very soon develop, with the result that, in place of a single 
organism, we have a family or colony, the members of which, by being 
confined to a limited area, are easily rendered visible to the naked 
eye ; and since it has been found that each colony is developed from 
a single organism, all we have to do is to count the number of 
colonies produced. 

Many organisms, when thus cultivated present the appearance of 
various coloured patches, yellow, red, orange, blue, green, &c. Of 
especial interest is one which is characterised by the rapidity with 
which it reproduces itself, and the blood-red appearance of the 
colonies which it gives rise to.'! Its tendency to develop in farinaceous 
food, such as bread, gave rise to the legend of the “ bleeding host.” 

Another fact which helps to facilitate the task of enumerating them 
is their tendency to subside from air maintained in a calm state. 
This was first discovered by Professor Tyndall, who observed that the 
experiment of passing a beam of light through a darkened chamber 
in which the air had been kept perfectly still revealed no dust par- 
ticles ; and that the germs had subsided along with the grosser dust 
particles was proved by experiments which demonstrated that such 
air was sterile. If, therefore, we introduce into a tube or flask, inter- 
nally coated with nutritive gelatine, a certain measured portion of air, 
and allow the air to become still, the germs will soon be deposited 
on the gelatine. 

This short and simple description of the method in which such 
researches are carried out conveys no idea of the numerous and 
elaborate precautions which have to be taken in conducting work 
of this nature. The great difficulty is to avoid contamination, since 
germ life is so universal. Indeed, no class of research requires the 
observance of more elaborate precautions than bacteriological in- 
vestigation. 

While the existence of germs in the air was recognised by 
earlier observers, such as Leeuwenhoeck, Schwann, Ehrenberg, and 
others, it is to Pasteur that we owe the first systematic researches on 


1 Viz. the Bacillus prodigiosus. 
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the subject. These immortal researches, which have placed their 
author in the front rank of the world’s scientists, were undertaken in 
connection with a controversy which raged on the theory of the 
“spontaneous generation of life,” more than thirty years ago. 
According to this theory, low forms of life were capable of being 
spontaneously generated in certain putrescible substances, such as 
milk, blood, meat, &c. Pasteur, however, showed by his classical 
experiments that the changes such substances underwent were not 
due to the spontaneous development of low forms of life, but were 
caused by the germs in the air. He showed that if these bodies 
were kept in air previously sterilised, #.¢. bereft of micro-organic 
life, by being filtered through some substance capable of removing 
the germs, such as cotton wool, no micro-organic life was developed, 
as evidenced by the absence of putrefactive change. 

The ingenious methods for detecting and counting their number 
are chiefly due to the great German bacteriologist Robert Koch, and 
many most interesting investigations have been carried out by Dr. 
Percy F. Frankland on their occurrence in the air. He has estimated 
their number in a measured quantity of air, as also the number 
falling on a certain area in a certain time. Their number seems to 
depend on a variety of conditions. As we should expect, the air in 
enclosed spaces— public buildings, private houses, &c.—is very much 
more heavily loaded with them than the outside air. The air of 
towns, again, is much more impure in this respect than the air in the 
country. Climatic conditions seem also to have a considerable in- 
fluence, such as rain, wind, and fogs. The air at high altitudes, 
again, is much freer from micro-organisms than that near the surface 
of the earth. Even the elevation of a few feet seems to make a 
difference. On the summits of mountains there are very few present. 
According to the researches of Dr. Fischer, a surgeon in the German 
navy, the air at sea, 70 to 120 miles from land, seems to be absolutely 
free of them. Lastly, the season of the year seems to determine 
their number, which is greatest during the months of July and 
August. Dr, Frankland’s first experiments were made on the air on 
the roof of the Science Schools, South Kensington, at a height of 
some 70 feet from the ground. His results showed that the numbers 
falling on a square foot in a minute varied from 817 to 1,302. These 
experiments were carried on during the month of March and with 
high winds. After rain, on the other hand, as we should naturally 
expect, the numbers are very much reduced. Under such conditions, 
Dr. Frankland found that from 60 to 66 fell on a square foot in a 
minute’s time ; while the numbers during a thick fog were only 
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26 to 32. The number of micro-organisms in two gallons of air 
taken from the roof of the Science Schools, South Kensington, 
have also been estimated by Dr. Frankland throughout the year. 
The numbers vary from over a hundred during the month of June 
to a few in the month of December. As we have already said, the 
hotter the weather the greater their number. Some interesting ex- 
periments were carried out on the air of confined spaces. Thus, on 
the occasion of a conversazione at the Royal Society Rooms, 
Burlington House, Dr. Frankland’s first experiment, made at the 
beginning of the reception, showed that some 240 were falling per 
square foot per minute ; while later on in the evening the number 
was increased to 318. Other experiments made on the air of the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, at different times, 
showed numbers varying from 30 to 1,755, falling, per square foot 
per minute. The largest number was obtained during a public 
holiday (Whit Monday), and shows very strikingly how the number 
seems te be dependent on the number of people in a room or public 
hall. Other experiments in a hospital ward showed numbers varying 
from 18 to 66. An extremely interesting experiment was made by 
Dr. Frankland on the air of a railway carriage, the description of 
which we shall give in his own words : “I was travelling,” he says, 
“in a third-class railway carriage from Norwich to London, and soon 
after leaving Norwich I tested the air ; there were at the time four 
persons in the carriage ; one window was closed, the other upen, and 
the experiment was made near the open window. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 395 organisms were found to be falling on the square 
foot in one minute. On reaching Cambridge, the carriage was taken 
possession of by a number of men returning from Newmarket races. 
The carriage remained quite full (ten persons) to London. About 
half-way between Cambridge and London I made a second experi- 
ment, one window being shut, and the other was only open four 
inches at the top ; the air was tested near the closed window, with 
the result that no less than 3,120 organisms were found to be falling 
on the square foot in one minute.” 

The circumstances under which air was found by Dr. Frankland 
to contain the largest number of microbes was in a barn in which 
flail thrashing was going on. He found that upwards of 8,000 
organisms were falling on a square foot during one minute. Experi- 
ments carried out at Norwich Cathedral and St. Paul’s, London, 
illustrate the effect of height from the ground in lessening their 
number. In two gallons of air taken at the spire of the former 
cathedral, at an altitude of about 300 feet, only 7 organisms were 
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found, and 49 fell on asquare foot, per minute ; at 180 feet from the 
ground the same volume of air contained 9, and the number falling 
on a square foot, per minute, was increased to 107 ; while in the air 
on the gravel space in front of the cathedral, the number was 17, 
and the number falling 354. It may be mentioned that these 
experiments were all made on the same afternoon. The experiments 
in St. Paul’s were made on the air in the inside of the buildings. 
Two gallons of air taken from the “ Golden Gallery ” were found to 
contain 11, while the number falling amounted to 115 ; the “Stone 
Gallery ” 34 and 125 respectively, and St. Paul’s Churchyard 70 and 
188. 

Lastly, we may mention some experiments made by Dr. Frank- 
land at Primrose Hill. He found that two gallons of air taken from 
the top of the hill contained 9 micro-organisms, while 12 fell on 
a square foot per minute ; while at the foot of the hill the numbers 
were respectively 24 and 27. 

Now that we have learned something of the number and 
distribution of these germs in the air, the interesting question 
naturally arises as to their place in the terrestrial economy. Un- 
fortunately, we are as yet only able to give a very partial and imperfect 
answer to this important question, for we know little with regard to 
their nature and functions. Indeed, with regard to the majority of 
these minute denizens of the air we know absolutely nothing ; while 
regarding the few which have been isolated and studied much still 
remains mysterious. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that they 
are charged with the most important functions. 

Generally speaking, we may divide them into two great classes. 
The first class includes those whose action is highly beneficent ; 
the second class those of a malignant nature. It is true that germs 
in the public mind are still more commonly regarded as the causes of 
various diseases than as useful agents in the promotion of healthy 
life. But this is altogether a one-sided view, and is doubtless due to 
the fact that the attention of the public has been more directed to 
the so-called pathogenic germs (the disease-causing germs) than 
their useful brethren. It may be safely asserted from our limited 
knowledge of micro-organic life that the good they effect far out- 
weighs the evil. 

Let us reflect for one moment on the great function micro- 
organic life performs in causing the putrefactive and fermentative 
changes which organic matter, both of animal and vegetable origin, 
undergoes. Were it not for their action, such matter would accumu- 
late on the surface of the earth, with the result, in the long run, that 
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both animal and vegetable life would cease to exist. Indeed, we 
may safely assert that not merely our very life, but our comfort and 
happiness, is largely dependent on these microscopic agents. It is, 
perhaps, in the domain of agriculture that their beneficent 7é/e is 
most strikingly seen, more especially in their action in promoting 
plant-life in the soil. In all departments of farm-work they are 
active, and without their aid the farmer could make no progress in 
his arduous and difficult occupation. Their presence on his farm 
is as necessary as the presence of his larger live-stock—his cattle, 
sheep, and pigs ; for without their assistance he could not grow his 
crops, or make his butter, or ripen his cheese. In short, on their 
presence in the soil, in the manure-heap, in the barn, and in the dairy, 
successful farming depends, and for the farmer a stock of bacteria 
is among his first requisites. 

Again, the existence of certain large industries is dependent on 
their action, such as that of brewing. The yeast organism, which 
effects the conversion of sugar into alcohol, on which fermentative 
change the practice of brewing depends, was one of the earliest of 
the micro-organisms of the air to be discovered fifty years ago, 
Pasteur has devoted long years of exhaustive investigation to the 
study of this important organism, and has furnished the brewer with 
information of the most valuable kind regarding its nature. Hansen, 
of Copenhagen, has still more recently made elaborate investigations 
on the nature of yeast. The result of these investigations proves 
that for every particular kind of beer a particular kind of yeast is re- 
quired, and pure yeast-growths are now cultivated for the supply of 
breweries all over the world in certain Continental laboratories. 

Among other common micro-organisms in air may be mentioned 
those which effect the souring of milk—the process known as lactic 
fermentation. That the souring of milk is due to its contamination 
with certain organisms in the air is a fact which has long been re- 
cognised, and if we take precautions to keep milk perfectly pure from 
the organisms in the air, no souring will take place. Another 
interesting organism is that which converts alcohol in dilute solutions 
into vinegar—the so-called acetic fermentation. The action of this 
organism is seen in the souring which takes place in light wines, 
such as claret, when exposed to the air for some time. 

While, however, many of the organisms of the air are charged with 
functions of the most useful kind, there is no doubt that many are 
the causes of deadly disease. Among those diseases which have 
been proved to be due to definite organisms, the most common is 
tuberculosis, one form of which—pulmonary consumption—may be 
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said to be the commonest and most deadly of diseases. Cholera 
and hydrophobia may be cited as diseases which have been recently 
shown to be due to germs. One of the most interesting discoveries 
in this department of research, recently made, is that ¢e¢anus, or lock- 
jaw, is caused by a bacillus, which has been isolated. But while the 
air, no doubt, contains among its numerous micro-organic life many 
of a pathogenic nature, it may be comforting to reflect that even 
contact with these germs does not necessarily produce disease ; that, 
indeed, predisposition on the part of the individual is quite as im- 
portant a factor. This is truly a fortunate circumstance, if indeed it 
is true, as has been asserted, that a healthy man breathes in a town 
such as London or Manchester, during ten hours, something like 
thirty-seven and a half millions of these organisms. 

Before leaving this question of micro-organisms in the air, it may 
be interesting to draw the reader’s attention to the important dis- 
covery that sunlight seems to have the power of destroying many 
kinds of germs, or, at any rate, of very considerably modifying 
their properties. This fact was first discovered by the English 
experimenters, Downes and Blunt, some seventeen years ago ; and 
it is strikingly illustrated by the circumstance that certain liquids, 
liable to fermentation, “go bad” when kept in the dark, but keep 
when exposed to sunlight. The ultra-violet rays seem to be the 
most potent in this action. With certain germs, it has been found 
that while sunlight does not kill them, it may essentially modify 
their properties. This has been found to be the case with the 
cholera bacillus, which, when exposed to sunshine, is robbed of its 
malignant property.' 

But great as are the numbers of the germs in the air, they sink into 
comparative insignificance when compared with the inanimate solid 
dust particles. So numerous are these latter, that it is no longer con- 
venient to state their number in such a quantity of air as two gallons; 
we choose for this purpose a cubic centimétre, or the ten-thousandth 
part of two gallons. Like the germs, they are extremely minute in 
size, and the great majority of them are utterly invisible to the naked 
eye. It is necessary, therefore, in order to count their number, to 
have recourse to some method of making them visible, and this has 
been effected by a Scotch scientist, Mr. John Aitken, F.R.S., to whose 
interesting researches we owe our knowledge of the subject. The 
apparatus he has devised for this purpose is full of ingenuity, and while 
space does not permit our entering into a detailed description of it, 
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we may explain the general nature of the process he employs. From 
the researches of Aitken and others, fogs, it is now known, are caused 
by these dust particles becoming surrounded by a watery envelope. 
In order, therefore, to test the air for dust particles, it is introduced 
into a glass vessel, where it is saturated with water vapour. Super- 
saturation is then effected by slightly expanding it by means of the 
air pump. The result is that a fog is formed. What we have to do 
then is to count the number of fog particles. In actual practice it 
is found convenient to introduce a very small portion of the air to be 
tested into a glass vessel, where it is mixed with a large quantity of 
air, rendered absolutely pure by filtering through cotton wool. This 
mixture is then admitted into a large glass receiver and saturated as 
above described. As the dust particles under these circumstances 
are so few, what we have is a miniature rain, the number of drops of 
which, falling on a silver mirror, is counted by means of a micro- 
scopic arrangement. 

We shall now give the results of some of Mr. Aitken’s researches. 
As was seen to be the case with the germ life, the air of the country 
is very much freer from dust particles than the air of towns. 
Similarly, outside air is purer in this respect than the air of enclosed 
spaces. The purest air which has yet been tested by Mr. Aitken was 
that at Colmonell, in Ayrshire, Scotland, where a cubic centimétre 
(about the one-sixteenth of a cubic inch) was found to contain 500 
dust particles. As this amounts to 5,000,000 in two gallons, some 
conception of how much more numerous dust particles are than 
micro-organisms is afforded. A very great difference seems to exist 
in the air taken from the same place but at different times. When 
the air is clear their number seems to be least. Indeed, so close 
seems to be the relation between the transparency of the air and the 
dust particles in it, that it would seem warrantable to conclude that 
atmospheric haze is principally due to these dust particles. Thus the 
air was clear and the day bright and fine when the minimum of dust 
particles was found. Tests made on other days during the same 
month at Colmonell showed very different results. Over five 
thousand were found on a foggy morning ; and again, on another 
occasion, nearly double that number, when the air was extremely thick 
and rain had been falling. The air on the summit of mountains is 
very much freer than the air lower down. Tests made in Switzer- 
land by Mr. Aitken illustrate this. The maximum quantity found in 
the open air occurs, as we should expect, in large towns. Thus, in 
the case of a number of recent tests made on the air of Glasgow 
during the month of February, the numbers were found to vary from 
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one hundred and seventy thousand to nearly half a million. In 
Edinburgh, experiments made during the same month showed a 
variation of from seventy-five thousand to over a quarter of a million. 
In Paris, the numbers found were very much the same as in Edin- 
burgh ; while air tested in Battersea Park, London, showed numbers 
considerably less. 

But figures very much in excess of any previously mentioned have 
been obtained in tests on the air of confined spaces. Thus, the air 
of a meeting-room, tested in different places and at different times 
during the progress of the meeting, showed numbers varying from 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand to three and a half millions. 
The air near the ground contained fewer than the air near the ceiling. 
For example, the air some four feet from the ground contained two 
hundred and seventy thousand before the meeting, and at the end of 
the meeting four hundred thousand; while near the ceiling the 
amount at the beginning of the meeting was three millions, and at the 
end of the meeting this had been increased to three and 2 half 
millions. Air near a burning jet of gas showed the largest figures of 
all. Thus, in the immediate vicinity of a bunsen flame the gigantic 
number of thirty millions was found in a cubic centimétre, or four 
hundred and eighty-nine millions per cubic inch. In Mr. Aitken’s 
own words, “ It does seem strange that there may be as many dust 
particles in one cubic inch of the air of a room at night when the gas 
is burning as there are inhabitants of Great Britain ; and that in 
three cubic inches of the gases from a bunsen flame there are as many 
particles as there are inhabitants of the world.” 

Possibly tests on the air of smoking-rooms would reveal still 
greaternumbers. Mr. Aitken has not yet tested such air, but he found 
that a cigarette smoker sends four thousand million particles, more 
or less, into the air with every puff he makes. 

Cc. M. AIKMAN. 
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AN OLD BORDER CASTLE. 


Auld Wark upon the Tweed 
Has been many a man’s dead. 
Old Saying. 


HE great southern river of Scotland has yet sixteen miles to 
the good before it meets its fate in the North Sea beside 
Berwick. No question can arise as to the direction to be followed, 
and there is no danger of its striking out some new route, as one 
might think possible fifty miles farther up. It is getting to be within 
reach of the ocean now, and the cornfields along its banks are dis- 
turbed by the sea-breezes as often as by those from the hills. The 
country is distinctively Berwickshire, the county which affords a 
coast line for the south-east of Scotland. The Tweed is no longer 
the Tweed of song. Nor is it the joyous river of “ glittering and 
resolute streams,” winding its way among green, softly moulded hills 
and inviting the angler’s skill at every turn. It has become wide, 
still, deep. 

If we make our way to the river, a triple path in the grass will 
take us along the haugh for a short distance until we are opposite 
the escarpment above which the great castle used to stand. A 
plentiful show of hawthorn rises upon the edge, partly hanging over 
it and shielding from view the turf-laid passage known as the Ladies’ 
Walk, which was in olden days protected by an outer wall whose 
foundations have long ago disappeared into the stream. Above the 
level of the escarpment a kaim runs parallel with the river for some 
distance, and Wark Castle stood near the middle of it. Concerning 
this kaim in former times there arose a contention among the worthy 
members of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, the moot question 
being whether it was an earthwork raised by the builder of the castle 
or a geological deposit. The latter view has prevailed in consequence 
of satisfactory evidence upon examination. The large mound which 
is now high above us, in virtue first of the escarpment and secondly 
of the kaim, shows the position of the great tower. 

In the matter of Wark Castle, you are prohibited from amusing 
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yourself with fancies and dreams of “former greatness.” The remains 
as a whole are of too meagre a description. You have not sufficient 
material communi ferire carmen triviale moneta. The short corner of 
a stone wall lifting itself abruptly through the green turf at your feet 
scarcely sanctions a towering battlement. The Wark Castle of to-day 
does not impress one. If you wish to interest yourself in it, necessity 
refers you to its actual history. 

The earliest incident of note is that it fell when first assaulted, 
not many years after it was built. On the usurpation of the English 
throne by Stephen (1135), in violation of the oath which he and his 
partisans had taken before Henry I., the late king, to support the 
claims of his daughter Matilda, the good king David of Scotland, 
who was the uncle of Matilda and had also by way of friendship 
taken the same oath, entered Northumberland with a large force. He 
gained possession of the castles of Carlisle, Wark, Alnwick, Norham, 
and Newcastle ; Bamborough alone standing out against him.' It 
was a victory barren of glory, for the garrisons had no great stomach 
for resistance to the invader, as many of them were doubtless unfa- 
vourable to Stephen and less constrained in showing their discontent 
than those nearer the scene of action. Nor was it anything but an 
abortive conquest after all, for although David thus compelled the 
northern barons again to swear allegiance to Matilda, they speedily 
deserted him at the approach of Stephen. However, the kings met 
in conference, and Stephen courteously agreed that Prince Henry of 
Scotland should become Earl of Huntingdon, and, should the English 
king wish to give the earldom of Northumberland to anyone, he 
would give due consideration to Henry’s claims. David then with- 
drew to Scotland. But Stephen was a man cautelous, an affable 
wolf, no keeper of his word, and David being irritated at his delays 
prepared to invade England while Stephen was absent in Normandy. 
Having always a soft side to churchmen, however, he refrained from 
violent action at the intercession of Thurstan, the venerable Arch- 
bishop of York, until Stephen’s return. But scarcely did the usurper 
find himself back on English soil when he was pounced upon with a 
demand from David for the surrender of Northumberland, which 
was as promptly refused (December 1137). 

At this time the castle of Wark was under the command of Jordan 
de Bussei, nephew of the famous Walter Espec who had built it. 
Early one morning in January, while the hoar frost was still undis- 
turbed on the grass by Tweedside, he was aroused from his slumbers 
to hear that a crowd of Scots were before the walls. William the 
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nephew of David, had been sent with a portion of the army against 
Wark, and he, having plundered the surrounding district, at once 
began to pay his attentions to the castle. Presently, David joined 
him with the rest of the army, and put forward all his might against 
the stronghold, dadistis et aliis machinis et varits assultibus, for three 
weeks. But he could gain no advantage. Nay, rather, as the 
English monk puts it, writing from his own point of view, Deo 
auxiliante, all his efforts were turned to his own confusion. For the 
occupants of the castle, while defending themselves valiantly and 
successfully, slew the Scottish standard-bearer in the sight of the 
king, and many more of his soldiers. Seeing that his attempts were 
of no avail and that he was only losing men to no purpose, David 
angrily gave up the siege and launched himself into Northumberland. 
The army itself was provoked at the failure, and acted more cruelly 
than any barbarians, regarding neither God nor man, sex nor condition, 
so that even the cut and dry chronicler, Richard of Hexham, finds 
time to wax eloquent over their savagery in his rough Latin way. 
For the honour of Scotland at large, and of David in particular, I 
should say that these excesses were committed almost entirely by 
the savage Picts of Galloway, who are now mentioned in history for 
the last time. Stephen, duly incensed at the merciless ravaging of 
his territory, hastened to the north witha large force. David, hearing 
of his approach, retired to Scotland by way of Wark, and, placing 
his army in the neighbourhood of Roxburgh, plotted snares for the 
English king, expecting him to lodge in the town. He instructed 
the people of the place to greet Stephen with a show of affection 
when he came; but also arranged that during the night when himself 
had come up with his force to the walls, and a select body of soldiers 
whom he placed in the town had suddenly risen, they should join 
the citizens and all rush upon Stephen, slaying him and his. “ But 
God, who beholds the vanity of men’s scheming, brought these 
plans to nought.” For when Stephen crossed the Tweed he received 
information of the snare, and turned away from Roxburgh. After 
plundering and burning a considerable tract of Scotland, he marched 
southwards. In this way David was disappointed in his plot. He 
again entered Northumberland with his ‘‘impious host,” and ravaged 
the country as far as to Durham. But panic and sedition arose 
among his men and he returned hurriedly to the Border. He laid 
siege to Norham Castle, which stands about eight miles down the 
Tweed from Wark. Although in other respects it was well fitted 
to resist a long siege, it was but slightly garrisoned, and so, after 
a brief but spirited defence, it surrendered to the enemy. The 
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soldiers were allowed to pass to Durham. David now offered to 
restore the castle to the Bishop of that city, promising to make 
good the damage that had been done, on condition that he should 
transfer his allegiance from Stephen to Matilda. But the Bishop 
refused and the castle was destroyed. 

While David was besieging Norham the garrison of Wark proved 
a very thorn in the flesh. They seized provisions on their way to 
the Scottish army and imprisoned those in charge of them. They 
sallied forth on Prince Henry and his attendants when in the neigh- 
bourhood, killing some, wounding and capturing others. David, 
therefore, was filled with righteous indignation, and, when he had 
his hands at liberty, sought retribution. He again besieged the 
castle, and brought his engines of war into action against it; but 
again, Deo auxiliante, his attempts were futile. So he prepared 
to starve the castle out, and, leaving operations in the hands of 
two of his thanes, set out on an expedition into Yorkshire. On 
August 22, 1138, was fought the great “Battle of the Standard.” 
In it the Scots suffered a tremendous defeat, and are said to have 
lost over ten thousand men.' After the battle David retreated with 
what was left of his army to Carlisle, whither Prince Henry arrived 
after a three days’ absence which had caused his father anxiety.? 
About the same time the Pope’s legate came to the city, and 
he sought to bring about peace between the two kings until the 
following Martinmas. ‘This was done, but David’s wrath had gone 
forth against Wark, and he expressly kept it out of the truce. When 
he reached the Border he ordered the siege to be resumed. And 
it was resumed with a vengeance. But the stronghold proved as 
strong as ever, and David had again to resort to a blockade. The 
provisions of the garrison soon failed them, and they were reduced 
to killing and salting their horses for food.* They had resolved, 
if brought to absolute want, to sally forth and endeavour to cut a 
way through the beleaguering host; but Walter Espec, their lord, was 
unwilling that so brave a crew should be lost, and accordingly sent 
them strict orders to give up the castle to the Scots. When this had 
been done, David allowed them to depart with their arms, and then 
turned the place into aruin. So fell the first castle of Wark. 

The papal legate now persuaded the kings to conclude a treaty 
of continual peace. The terms were that Stephen should yield to 
Henry the earldom of Northumberland, reserving the towns of 
Newcastle and Bamborough ; and in place of these Henry was to 
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receive possessions of equal value in the south of England. Another 
detail was that those barons who held land in Northumberland and 
were willing to pay homage to Henry should recognise their lands as 
held of him.' And this was agreed to by most of them. 

Henry II., the son of Matilda, succeeded Stephen in 1154, and 
David of Scotland was succeeded by his grandson Malcolm, the son 
of Prince Henry, who had died a year before David. 

Now although Henry had promised David in 1149 that, if he 
ever gained the English crown, he would confirm to the Scottish 
monarch the possessions which he held in England, yet when he 
came to put the country in order soon after his accession, his oath 
did not restrain him from demanding those provinces back.? 
England at this time was in a much stronger position than Scotland, 
so that the northern provinces were, in 1157, given up on demand 
without a struggle. Thus Wark came again into the hands of the 
English. 

It is recorded that Henry II. now “ causid the castel of Werke to 
be made.”* The Chronica de Mailros states that it was “re- 
strengthened” in 1159, and it appears to have been completed in 
1161. For some time the castle was undisturbed by war, but not for 
long. The unpeaceful reign of Henry II. was notable for the rebel- 
lions of his sons. One of them, Henry, had acquired many friends 
by his liberality, and gained a large number of supporters. He also 
drew over to his party William, King of Scotland, who had in 1165 
succeeded his brother Malcolm. William was no friend to the 
English, nor was there any cordiality between the countries after the 
restitution of Northumberland to the English king. The fires of 
contention had only been smouldering while Scotland was presided 
over by the quiet and meek spirit of Malcolm ; and when William, 
who was well surnamed the Lion, came to the throne he pursued a 
somewhat different policy. In the Lent after William’s accession, 
the English king had to cross to France for the purpose of settling 
disorders there. ‘The King of Scotland followed to press his claims 
to Northumberland and Cumberland ; but Henry, who in his rela- 
tions with the Pope, Becket, and the King of France, was on doubt- 
ful enough ground already, did not wish to pick any bones in the 
meantime with the King of Scotland, and so calmed him with fair 
promises to the best of his ability, and sent him back to his country 
with all due honour. 

But now that the young Absalom was in need of all the help he 
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could get, he promised such important cessions of land to William 
that that monarch was art and part with him in his aims. He leda 
large army into England and began operations by besieging Wark in 
1173. The commander of the castle now was Roger d’Estuteville, he 
who never loved treason nor the service of the devil—Ai unkes n’ama 
traisun ne servir al diable.' He saw that his force was of no use 
against the Scottish army, which vigorously assaulted the castle, and 
accordingly asked the King of Scotland for a truce of forty days to 
prepare himself to withstand the siege. This was willingly and 
generously granted by the Lion, and Roger went to England and 
returned within the appointed time at the head of a large force, and 
bid the king come on. Then we are told King William took counsel 


with his knights : 
Hear, my knights, 
Through the midst of Northumberland I wish to take my way, 
There is none who can oppose us, whom then should we fear? 
The Bishop of Durham—see here his messenger— 
Informs me by his letters that he desires to be at peace, 
We shall not have trouble of which I could complain, 
Either from him or his forces, worth a penny. 
Let us go towards Alnwick, if you will advise me so, 
To William de Vesci whom I am unable to love.? 
If he will quit-claim to me his father’s castle, 
Then I will let him go without loss of limb ; 
Or if he will make the same covenant with me, 
As the constable of Wark made the day before yesterday, 
Without gathering provisions and without strengthening anything, 
Let us proceed to Warkworth, that I wish to demolish.* 


William’s army advanced into England committing the most cruel 
depredations, but retired at the approach of the enemy, who made 
retaliation by burning Berwick and wasting the surrounding country. 
In the spring of 1174 William invaded Northumberland again and 
besieged Wark. Roger d’Estuteville defended it gallantly. The 
Scots could make no impression, and William withdrew wrathfully 
to Roxburgh. Then towards Carlisle he led the hated race who 
never had scruple about doing devilries—Az unkes n’orent pitié de 
faire diablie. But Lord Robert de Vaus, who governed the castle, 
would not give it up. So he left a part of his army before the walls 
and proceeded to reduce a number of northern castles. While 
besieging Alnwick he was taken prisoner. About the end of the 
year Henry released him on condition that himself and his country 
should be in a state of vassalage to the English crown. 
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William of Scotland died in 1214 and was succeeded by his son 
Alexander II., a youth of fifteen. John had ascended the English 
throne in 1199. ‘The year after Alexander’s accession King John 
signed the Magna Charta with little enough intention of keeping it. 
He presently took steps to regain his power, and as soon as his 
foreign mercenaries arrived at Dover set about destroying the castles 
of his rebellious noblemen. The barons of Northumberland had 
recourse to the young King of Scotland for help against John ; and, 
as an inducement, paid homage to him at Felton. Immediately 
thereafter Alexander invested the castle of Norham with all his forces, 
but after forty days was obliged to raise the siege. The irascible 
John hastened northwards. In view of the approaching danger the 
barons of Yorkshire followed the example of their Northumberland 
neighbours. They came to Alexander at Melrose and swore fealty 
to him there. Meanwhile John followed close in their wake, burning 
and destroying their houses and estates. Among the places which 
fell before him was the castle of Wark. John pursued his course 
northwards as far as to Edinburgh, perpetrating the most barbarous 
cruelties on men and women himself, “ having no scruple about doing 
devilries.” But when Alexander had collected a powerful force, he 
turned on his track and went hastily south. 

The interesting events connected with Wark Castle were not all 
of a violent character. In 1255 Royalty took up its abode at the 
place for a time, when it was the scene of courtly pomp and 
pageantry. The circumstances were these. 

When Alexander II. died in 1249 he was succeeded by his son 
Alexander III., who was only nine years of age. Two years later he 
was married to the eldest daughter of Henry III. of England. 
Guardians were appointed to look after the persons and education of 
the youthful pair. By the influence of Henry, too, the ministers 
and counsellors of Alexander were changed. After a short time 
complaints of the conduct of those in power were brought to the 
ears of the King of England by those who had been supplanted in 
their office ; and these were followed by others from the young 
queen herself concerning the hardships she underwent from the 
guardians, who held her in strict confinement, refused her the 
attendants and maids of her choice, and debarred her from the 
company of her husband. It was with the declared intention of 
righting these grievances and putting his daughter and son-in-law 
into a more suitable position that King Henry made a progress with 
his queen towards the marches of Scotland. 

By way of prelude he sent the Earl of Gloucester and Hereford, 
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and John Maunsel, the king’s secretary, with letters of credence to 
the Scottish people, and with powers to take into Henry’s protection 
all who would adhere to him against those who were acting in an 
injurious and rebellious manner towards the King and Queen of 
Scotland. Further, he promised to attempt nothing against the 
person of Alexander, nor to endeavour to dissolve the union between 
him and his daughter, nor to make any peace with the rebels. The 
nobles whom Henry sent forward entered Scotland with a consider- 
able body of armed followers, and, joining the former guardians who 
belonged to the party, surprised Edinburgh Castle. Thus they got 
the king and queen into their power and took them for safety to the 
castle of Roxburgh. 

Henry collected a large force to accompany him to the Borders ; 
but as this aroused suspicions as to his purpose he issued a declara- 
tion disavowing all intention of doing any hurt to the state and 
liberties of the King and kingdom of Scotland. 

On September 6 Henry reached Wark with his queen, where he 
was visited on the following day by the young sovereigns from 
Roxburgh. Alexander returned the same day, but left his queen at 
Wark to attend her mother, who was sick. Next day Henry paid a 
return visit to Roxburgh, where he was received with demonstrations 
of affection by Alexander, who conducted him to the church of 
Kelso.! There a long conference—diuturnum colloquium*—took 
place with the Scottish nobles who were present, and Henry recom- 
mended the care of the king and nation to the Earl of Dunbar and 
his associates. After partaking of a royal entertainment he returned 
to Wark. Henry remained there fifteen or sixteen days. During 
this time, Alexander and the Scottish nobles of his party who were 
assembled at Roxburgh, came to certain resolutions bearing on the 
government of the affairs of the kingdom. These were transmitted 
in writing to Henry, who then set out for the south, after pro- 
mising to give all assistance against the other faction, should it be 
necessary. - 

We do not hear of Wark again until forty years after this event. 
In 1296 Edward I. of England prepared to invade Scotland for the 
purpose of bringing John Baliol—whom he had previously adjudged 
king of the country rather than Robert Bruce—to a proper state of 
submission. He summoned John to appear before him at Newcastle 
on a certain day, but John did not show himself. After some days 
Edward proceeded to Bamborough, where he also made a stay and 
probably repeated the summons. About this time news was brought 
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that Robert de Ross, lord of Wark, had abandoned his castle and 
sided with the Scots. It appears that he had a violent passion for a 
lady of Scotland ; so this Leander, who we must suppose had more 
love of treason and the devil’s service than his predecessor, Roger 
d’Estuteville, went over the water to his Hero, deserting his post. 
His brother William, whom he could not prevail upon to go with 
him, remained in the castle, and sent word of his treachery to King 
Edward, requesting speedy aid in case the Scots, with the informa- 
tion which Robert could afford them, should gain possession of the 
place. The king immediately sent a thousand men towards Wark. 
In the evening they reached a village called Presson, two miles 
south of the castle, and took up their quarters for the night, 
dreading no danger. But Robert de Ross, learning of their arrival, 
led to the place a company of Scots from the garrison of Rox- 
burgh, and, after surrounding the village, set it on fire. As the 
English tried to escape the flames they were slain, some by the 
enemy, some by one another. Edward received intelligence of this 
loss the next morning, and is said to have given God thanks that 
his enemies, having entered his kingdom, had been the beginners 
of the war. He marched with his whole army to Wark ; but as 
Easter was just at hand he did not wish to pass the boundary of his 
kingdom until that festival was over, and so remained in the castle. 

Large numbers of the fighting men of Scotland were assemblec 
in scattered companies near the Borders. Instead of facing Edward’s 
main army, they sought to embarrass him and cause him to divide 
his forces, by entering England over the western march. This was 
done by a large army on Easter Monday while Edward was still at 
Wark. They wasted the country till they came to Carlisle, and 
burned the suburbs of that city ; but when they endeavoured to storm 
the place itself, the inhabitants, men and women, made such a stout 
resistance that they were obliged to give it up and speedily returned 
to their own country. On the Wednesday after Easter, Edward 
entered Scotland, fording the Tweed beside Coldstream, and on the 
same day the Bishop of Durham led his men over the river near 
Norham. The whole army then came along the Scottish side of the 
Tweed to Berwick, which was taken with little difficulty. After this 
Edward defeated the Scottish forces at Dunbar, and having received 
the homage of the nation, returned to the south, taking Baliol with 
him. 

In the following year William Wallace raised his rebellion, and 
after defeating the English at Stirling, invaded Northumberland. He 
ravaged all the north of England ; but there is no record of his being 
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at Wark. When he was in hiding, there are traditions of his having 
found places of concealment in the fields and woods opposite Wark. 
There are two fields in the neighbourhood on the farm of Crooks, 
known respectively as Wallace Crook and Wallace Little Crook. 

In 1314, when Edward II. was preparing his great expedition for 
the relief of Stirling Castle, he received information that “the Scots 
were assembling a great army of foot in such strong and moorish 
places on his way to the castle of Stirling as would be of difficult 
access to horse, and made the assistance of able-bodied footmen 
requisite.” ' Accordingly he issued orders to the sheriffs and 
authorities in several counties to urge, hasten, and compel bodies of 
able footmen to march towards him so as to be at Wark on the tenth 
of June, sufficiently armed, and prepared to advance thence into 
Scotland. These footmen numbered over twenty thousand. So 
Edward went on his way to Bannockburn, and the greatest defeat 
Scotland ever inflicted on England. 

Robert Bruce made an invasion in 1318. With some difficulty 
he captured Berwick, and then proceeded to the siege of Wark, 
which, receiving no succour, fell before him, as did also the castle 
of Harbottle. The Scots pursued their way into Northumberland, 
and were soon masters of the whole country with the exception of 
Newcastle and a few other strongholds. They then returned with 
much booty and many prisoners. 

About twenty-five years later, David II. invaded and plundered far 
and wide the counties of Northumberland and Durham. He besieged 
Newcastle unsuccessfully, but took the city of Durham. This invasion 
appears to have been unexpected by the King of England, and David 
was free to retire without anything being done against him. As the 
Scottish army was returning homewards with great loads of plunder, 
they passed in sight of Wark. The castle belonged at this time to 
the Earl of Salisbury, whose countess resided in it. His nephew,? 
Sir William Montague, was its governor. The garrison were exaspe- 
rated at seeing the spoils of their country carried away with impunity, 
and a body of forty horse, headed by the governor, sallied forth and 
attacked the rear of the Scottish army. They killed two hundred 
men, and led one hundred and sixty horses laden with booty into the 
castle. The young king, provoked at the insult, at once led his army 
against the castle and tried to force it by a general assault, but with- 

' Rymer. 

? In his Border History, Ridpath, who follows Froissart at this point, speaks 
of Montague as the brother of Salisbury ; but Froissart himself states that he was 


the son of the sister of Salisbury. George Buchanan differs in his account of the 
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out success. However, he was determined to reduce the place, and 
having filled up the ditch, prepared to batter the walls with engines. 
There appeared to be no hope for the garrison but by letting the 
English monarch whom they knew to be approaching become aware 
of their situation. None of the garrison, however, would undertake 
the service, although encouraged to it by the most tempting offers of 
reward. At last the governor himself, mounted on a fleet horse and 
favoured by a dark and stormy night, succeeded in the dangerous 
venture. Thereupon Edward approached with doubled speed, and 
the Scottish chiefs, being anxious about their booty, persuaded their 
king to give up the siege and enter Scotland. Six hours after the 
departure of the Scots the English army came up. 

It is recorded that Edward III. founded the Order of the Garter 
at Wark in 1349. Ata Court ball given in the castle, the Countess 
of Salisbury dropped her garter. The king, lifting it, said, “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.” As a memorial of this slight occurrence he 
instituted the Order and made these words the motto. Hume 
remarks that “ this origin, though frivolous, is not unsuitable to the 
manners of the times ; and it is indeed difficult by any other means 
to account either for the seemingly unmeaning terms of the motto 
or for the peculiar badge of the garter, which seems to have no 
reference to any purpose either of military use or ornament.” 

During the reign of Richard II. Wark was attacked and partly 
demolished by the Scots in 1383. At the conference held later on 
in the same year between the Earl of Carrick and the Duke of 
Lancaster regarding the recent infringements of the truce between 
England and Scotland, it was agreed that “ six gentlemen of figure, 
chosen out of each nation, with the advice of proper artificers and 
others, who had formerly been acquainted with the building, should 
present upon oath a just estimate of the sum requisite to repair the 
damage it had suffered ; and that the Earl of Carrick should cause 
that sum to be paid to the King of England’s chamberlain, in the 
castle of Roxburgh, within three months after the date of the present 
agreement.” In the instrument drawn up on this occasion, the other 
breaches of the truce are only referred to in general terms, and 
ordered to be examined into and repaired as quickly as possible by 
the several wardens. 

In 1385 the truce expired, and the Scots and French prepared 
an invasion of England. Richard marched in person into Scotland 
at the head of a very numerous force. The English passed through 
a country deserted by its inhabitants and cleared of all provisions. 
Having burned the abbey of Meirose and the city of Edinburgh, 
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they were compelled to return for want of supplies. Meanwhile, the 
Scots had crossed the Border and wasted the country as far as New- 
castle. They stormed the castle of Wark and also gained the 
fortresses of. Cornhill and Ford. The English, therefore, hastened 
south with the greater speed ; but the Scots avoided them, and re- 
turned safely with much plunder. 

The truce between Robert III. and the King of England expired 
just when Henry IV. mounted the throne in 1399. England was in 
confusion, and the Scots took advantage of this in their wonted 
manner. They captured Wark, and after holding it for some time 
utterly destroyed it. They also committed great inroads on other 
parts of the country. 

William Haliburton, of Fast Castle, captured Wark in 1419, and 
put all the garrison to death. But not long afterwards it was re- 
covered by the English. Some of these who were well acquainted 
with the place made their way into it through a sewer which dis- 
charged the refuse of the kitchen into the Tweed. They then broke 
down a piece of decayed wall and opened a way for their companions. 
The Scottish garrison being thus surprised were all slain on the spot 
by way of retribution for the recent slaughter. 

In 1460 James II. of Scotland resolved to reduce the castle of 
Roxburgh, which had been in the hands of the English for a century. 
He placed artillery on the north bank of the Tweed for the purpose 
of battering the walls. One of the pieces, rudely constructed of iron 
bars girded with metal hoops which were made fast by wooden 
wedges, burst as the king was standing near, and, striking him on the 
thigh, killed him instantly. “The courtiers that stood next him, 
though terrified at this sudden accident, yet covered his body lest the 
report of his death should make the common soldiers run away. 
The queen, who came that very day to the camp, did not spend the 
time in feminine lamentations, but called the nobles together and 
exhorted them to be of good courage, telling them that so many 
valiant men should not be dismayed at the loss of one ; and that it 
would be dishonourable to desert a business that was so near a con- 
clusion.”! The castle was so vigorously assaulted that the garrison 
presently surrendered on condition of being allowed to depart with 
bag and baggage. The place was then levelled to the ground. 

Soon after this the Scots marched into the enemy’s country, 
meeting with no resistance. They did much damage, and reduced 
several castles whence the English had been wont to make incursions 
into Scotland. The chief of these was the castle of Wark, which “ was 
very injurious to the country of March,” that is, the Merse. 
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It was soon rebuilt, and in 1513 was taken and partly demolished 
by James IV., a few days before the battle of Flodden. Norham, 
Etal, and Ford were similarly damaged at the same time. Wark 
was afterwards repaired by the Earl of Surrey. In the end of 
October 1523, the Duke of Albany, who was Regent of Scotland 
during the minority of James V., collected a large army to invade 
England. He came along the north side of the Tweed, and en- 
camped opposite the castle, intending to attempt its reduction. 
The fortification was then in excellent condition. George Buchanan, 
who bore arms in this expedition, gives the following description 
of the castle as it stood at the time, and of the siege: “In the 
inner court is a very high tower, well fortified, encompassed with 
a double wall ; the outward one encloses a large space of ground, 
whither the country people were wont to fly in time of war, and 
to bring their corn and cattle with them for security ; the inner 
wall is much narrower, but entrenched all round, and better fortified 
with towers than the other. The French took the outward court 
by storm, but the English set fire to the barns, and the straw 
therein made such a smoke that they soon drove them out again. 
During the two following days, they battered the inner wall with 
their great guns, and, after making a breach wide enough for 
entrance, the French attempted an escalade ; but those in the inner 
castle, which was yet entire, cast down all sorts of weapons upon 
them, so that, being completely exposed, and having lost some of 
their men, they were driven back to their army, and retreated across 
the river.” Albany received news that a large number of English 
were coming against him, and so retired. A sudden storm of snow 
also induced him to take this step. 

An interesting report on the state of the Border castles and 
towns in 1542, made by Sir Robert Bowes, has been preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. With regard to the present subject it is 
said that: ‘‘The towne of Warke standeth also uppon the banke 
of the said ryv’ of Twede, in the which towne bene xiij husband- 
lands well plenyshed, of the king’s matiesof inherytaunce. There is 
also a castell of the said king’s mati¢ of thre wardes, whereof the 
uttermost warde s’veth fora barmekyn. The said castell is in greate 
and extreme decaye, as well by reason that yt was never p’fytely 
fynyshed, nor the walls of the princypall tower or dungeon thereof 
was nev’ coved as by occasion of a battrye made upon the utter 
walls of the same with great ordenace at the last sege ‘ade there- 
unto by the Duke of Albyony. The said castell of Warke is the 
only chefe succour, relefe, and defence of all the quarter of the 
border of England lying on the west syde of the said ryv’ of Tyll. 
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And yf the said castell be not maynteyned and upholden, the 
resydewe thereof wyll soon be layde waste and dyssolate, as by the 
late experyence after the said Scottes felde dyd plainly appear and 
was proved.” 

In 1542 the Earl of Huntly, lieutenant of the Borders, marched 
from Edinburgh towards England, and was met by an English army 
at Haddenrig, a few miles east of Kelso. The English were defeated 
with slaughter, and some of their leaders taken. Pitscottie, after 
mentioning the approach of Huntly, says: “The English-men 
getting wit of their forces, advertised the King of England thereof, 
who sent to them a great army, who garnished Berwick, Noram, and 
Wark, and skirmished with the Scots the space of a month ; but they 
had little vantage, till at the last they took purpose quietly to burn 
Jedburgh and Kelso, where the lieutenant lay and his army.” But 
the lieutenant received notice from his spies in time. The Scots passed 
forth into the fields about midnight, and watched their enemies as 
they came up. When the English saw the Scots all in battle array, 
they broke into flight, and were pursued by their foes, who “strake 
them down and slew and took many prisoners, to the number of 
twenty-four score gentlemen and ten score slain.” 

John Carr, who was captain of Wark about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, appears to have done his best to keep up the 
character of a Border riever. If there was any little disorder on the 
marches, he and his men were sure to have a hand in it. When war 
broke forth in 1542 it fell with great severity on Kelso, which was 
given to the flames by the Duke of Norfolk, who, when Earl of 
Surrey, had burnt it nineteen years before. The year 1544 was 
notable for the invasion of Scotland by the Earl of Hertford, who, in 
consequence of the refusal of the Scots to marry their infant queen 
to Prince Edward of England, landed a numerous army on the 
shores of Lothian and ravaged all the country between Edinburgh 
and Berwick. From this time began a series of most destructive 
hostilities, which were carried on for more than two years by the 
garrisons of the towns and castles on the English frontier, in conjunc- 
tion with the warlike inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

The incursions were conducted mostly by William Lord Eure, 
governor of Berwick and warden of the east marches, assisted by the 
captains of the various Border castles, including John Carr. 
Although Kelso had been so recently destroyed, we are assured 
that it was plundered and again burned on June 28, 1544, by the 
garrisons of Wark, Cornhill, Bamborough, Fenton, and Ford, who 
marching with secrecy and despatch, came upon the inhabitants by 
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surprise, when they slew forty of them, and took some prisoners, 
together with an hundred oxen, fifty horses, and a quantity of malt 
andcorn. Again, on “the xxix of August the horsemen of Wark 
rode into Scotland, and lay in the cornficlds beside Old Roxburgh, 
to the nomber of xl men, or thereabouts, and the rest kept their 
horses, so they seized the Lord of Cesforth’s goods, that cam forth 
of the castell, to the nomber of iijxx kye and oxen, xij horses and 
mares.” In 1545, “on the xvi of April, John Carr of Wark, and his 
garrison, ran a forray to Old Roxbuigh, and there burnt the barns of 
the laird of Cesforth, with much corn in them, threshen and un- 
threshen. In returning, they met a party of Scots who had gone 
into England to burn and steal, of whom they slew two and took 
three.” In the report of Lord Eure to King Henry VIII. we read: 
“Item the xiijth of Aprill [1546], John Carr of Warke, with his 
garryson there, and lx gonners of the same, with Gilbert Swynho of 
Cornell, and his garryson, and John Wiclife, with the garryson of 
Norham, to the nomber, in all, of iijc men, well horsed, mett all at 
Warke, at one of the clokke, after mydnyghte, and concludett, by 
th’ adwise of Richerd Carr, and others of the garrysons, to ron to 
Neanthorne with a c men, and the rest to lye in a bushement at the 
Spittle, above Kelsoo, and that the gonners should lie nygh to Kelso 
in the brome there.” They ran their foray “and so com home in 
savetie, thanked be Gode. Scotts slayn cx, prisoners Ixx.” After 
this time the notices of Wark become few and slight. It is occa- 
sionally mentioned in connection with Border raids and disputes on 
the marches, but never plays any prominent part. 

Reviewing the more important Border castles as they are to-day, 
Norham is of course the finest ruin, almost the only one with any 
pretension to notice. But from what has gone before the reader 
will see that Wark had by far the greatest influence. In fact, “its 
history, from the twelfth down to at least the sixteenth century, is 
perhaps without a parallel for surprises, assaults, sieges, blockades, 
surrenders, evacuations, burnings, restorations, slaughters. ‘These 
quickly-recurring events transformed the mount on which the castle 
stood into a Golgotha, and gave a too truthful origin to the couplet 
which still occurs on the Borders of the once rival kingdoms, and 
which stands at the head of this article. Norham, which is now the 
scene of picnics and holiday visits, perhaps owes something of its 
fame to the oft-quoted passage in A/armion. Its position, too, is 
more romantic than that of Wark, which has no such recommenda- 
tion. So it comes that that which was of the greatest place hath in 
these days the least renown. C. HILL DICK. 





ON SOME VERY 
CURIOUS CORRESPONDENTS. 


OBODY ever dreams of addressing a queer query to the editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. It is different, however, with 
the daily newspaper. There are some great expectations on the part of 
that section of the British public—and what a large section it is !— 
which reads and relies upon the daily paper. It is understood—nay, 
it is expected, if not demanded—that questions upon nearly every 
subject in every department of human knowledge shall be dealt with 
and answered in its columns. The trifling and perplexing nature of the 
questions is of no consequence. The subjects range from the execu- 
tion of a criminal of the day—the popular topic of talk, by the way-— 
to the occurrence of a political crisis, or the appearance of a curious 
comet. The replies must, to be of any use, be inserted in the next 
issue of the journal, and sundry bets made at public-houses are involved 
in the solution of many of the problems that are put. My heart wells 
in sympathy with the unfortunate editor whose special function it is 
to reply in condensed form and in varied phrases to the thousands 
of queer queries which every year pass through the post, some in 
illegible scrawl on besmeared post-cards, some in blacklead on half 
a sheet of note-paper, and others often scribbled on the dirty margin 
of an odd sheet of paper—with the unlucky editor, who, if these 
queries are not answered promptly, and to the letter, is suddenly 
pounced upon for his sheer ignorance and his gross stupidity. 

There is nothing, as already indicated, too small as there is 
nothing too great for attention in the “ Answers to Correspondents ” 
department of the daily paper. One correspondent is assured that 
powdered lime judiciously scattered over the garden is good for 
killing worms, and another is told with equal confidence that the 
present Ministry is on its last legs. In the sub-editors’ room everybody 
must be au courant with everybody and everything, for it is the whis- 
pering-gallery of the world, and what is not known at the moment can 
be easily ascertained. No curious questions were in former days sent 
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in to editors. If it be true that in the time of Julius Cesar the 
Acta Diurna, as the public journals were called, were hung up in the 
galleries of his villa, they certainly attracted no crowds of eager cour- 
tiers wondering what had been the questions that had perplexed 
the people. The journals of those days, if worthy of the name at 
all, were little better, as Charles Pebody suggests, than notes upon 
treasons, tricks, and trials that disturbed the equanimity of the sove- 
reign and the court. The public press of the present day must, how- 
ever, of necessity deal with questions on the current news and the 
current gossip of the country, and many of these questions addressed 
by queer querists are the windlass and the rope which pull out of the 
traditional well the grave old gentlewoman Truth, who at the bottom 
of that well so greatly delights to dwell. 

Let it in the outset be stated that questions addressed viva voce 
are not dealt with at all. Nor must any of the army of inquisitive 
people expect replies by post nor yet by telegram, and still less by 
telephone. All answers must appear in the special column set apart 
for them, and they involve nota fraction of charge. With these rules 
before me, I turned a deaf ear to the impudent fellow who one day 
bounced into my sanctum uninvited, and inquired the best place in 
the city to have his teeth extracted. Moreover, “ professional and 
trade addresses are not given in this column ” is a stereotyped reply, 
as familiar as at one time were the satirical Letters of Junius, whom 
no querist ever succeeded in identifying. Here isa very curious 
question sent by even correspondents who write on crested paper: 
“Can you, sir, tell me whether upwards of 100 means more or less 
than a hundred?” One would imagine that no sane person would 
ever raise a doubt upon the point, yet some pounds are annually bet 
that ‘‘upwards” means “less than.” The logical and the mathematical 
process which would lead to such a profoundly marvellous conclusion 
one never could understand. Yet the question has been asked 
thousands of times, and the invariable reply, “ More than, of course,” 
has never seemed to give satisfaction. The query, as silly as it is 
common, is on a par with that as to whether a crow is not a young 
rook. The assurance that they are totally distinct birds has to 
be fortified by a full explanation of the differences between the two. 

Look at the personal questions—not as to who, for instance, were 
Fonblanque and Forster who once wrote for the Zxaminer? and 
who detained in captivity James the First of Scotland ? but what is 
the height of Lord Randolph Churchill ? and oh, horror of horrors ! 
when was Charles Peace executed? These two questions, fair 
samples of the kind, have been put scores, nay, thousands, of times, 
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and over the coffee and the roll you read with a feeling akin to nau- 
seousness the painful reiteration of the replies. “Just under 5 ft. 10 in.” 
is the height of “ Randy,” but somehow or other people will not 
retain the fact in their minds ; nor do they seem to clearly understand 
that on a certain day Charles Peace was really hanged, that the execu- 
tion of Michael Barrett, Fenian, was the last public hanging in 
England, and that Martin Doyle was the last person in this country 
hanged for attempted murder. 

Why, I wonder, in the matter of heights, and weights as well, 
should the public be so very particular? Eagerly do they note that 
Her Majesty the Queen of these realms in her stockings is 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, while the Prince of Wales is 5 ft. 85 in. It may concern 
somebody to know that both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury are 
5 ft. 10 in., and that the world-renowned actor Henry Irving is the 
same height. These figures, however, never seem to satisfy the 
inquisitive, and question after question occasions a repetition of the 
same, while somebody elicits that an individual in private life, one 
John Greaves, of Carleton in Yorkshire, reached as high as 6 ft. 10, iv. 
It is surely vexing to rise to such a height, and worse stil! to have the 
fact blazed abroad every now and then to the world. 

Mathematical problems vex the editorial soul. There is period 
ically put the queer query whether the sum of £19 195. 114d. can 
be reasonably multiplied by itself. Ofcourse it cannot. You might 
as welltry to multiply nine and a half houses by ten anda half shops 
so far as the issuc is arrived at. The task is ridiculous when fractions 
are in this manner introduced. There is, again, a famous horse-shoe 
puzzle, very common in Yorkshire, that is much more reasonable. 
You are invited to say what it would cost to shoea horse, there being 
thirty-two nails to each shoe; the first nail is to be charged a 
farthing, and with every nail there is a doubling process to go on. 
Happy must be the viilage blacksmith who received such fabulous 
pay! There is another problem about a brick and a half, another 
about a hen and a half, and so numerous are these silly puzzles thax 
you are absolutely compelled, politely inclined though you may be, te 
shield yourself by saying, “‘We cannot undertake to answer conun- 
drums.” Nor can you. Life would be too short for the purpose. 

The length of tunnels is a favourite subject for newspaper 
questions. ‘The longest tunnel in England is the Severn, which is 
44 miles in length, but somehow or other you cannot get people to 
believe it. Then you are asked as to the fastest trains. Another 
querist is concerned as to the size of Mr. Gladstone’s head ; 
another wishes to find the average weight of the human brain, and 
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another what is the youngest age at which a girl can become a 
mother? Legal queries come in by the score in bewildering rapidity, 
but these may happily be transferred to the retired barrister-at- 
law bent on making an honest penny, now that he is practically 
unrobed. ‘The queer queries show up the ludicrous in human 
nature. They are a relief to much that is dull in newspaper life, 
and, after all, it is not amiss that the comic element should every now 
and then be introduced in a profession which is on the whole 
onerous and responsible, and by no means given as a rule to frivolity. 
But these queer querists—they are, as the Yankees say, “a caution.” 


WILLIAM HENRY BRADLEY. 





THE GERMANS AT HOME. 


O Othello can hope nowadays to win his Desdemona with an 
account of his adventures abroad ; travelling has become a 
commonplace, if educational pastime. The universe, says a French 
writer, is a sort of book, of which one has only read the first page, 
when one has only seen one’s own country. The comparison 
illustrates the modern point of view, but, though ingenious enough, 
hardly accentuates national differences sufficiently ; the second page 
of a book is very like the first ; the Germans and the English, 
though both of the same stock, are surprisingly different. The very 
aspects of the towns abroad are unmistakably un-English. The 
houses are much more ornamented, and often painted outside with 
frescoes and other designs. In England, except in London, a 
restaurant is often not easy to find: in Germany there seem to be 
quite as many restaurants as houses in any town. 

The cities of Germany have many advantages over those of 
England, but the way in which the houses are numbered is not one 
of them. One may go up and down a street a long time to find a 
particular house, with no result except to find that the numbers 
are not arranged in the usual ascending order. One may form 
numerous theories of the method employed, such as mathematical 
progression, or alternative with the next street but one ; but all of 
them fail, so that to an ordinary brain the finding of any particular 
house involves a possible walk through a whole street, and is a 
wearing process. 

To a German, his native town is always a “ wunderschéne Stadt,” 
though it is often obvious that this praise does more credit to his 
patriotism than to his artistic perception ; for he is a patriot if he is 
anything. Napoleon made German patriotism a necessity, or, as 
Heine puts it, ‘‘ Man befahl uns den Patriotismus, und wir wurden 
Patrioten ; denn wir thun alles, was uns unsere Fiirsten befehlen.” 
The shops are chiefly remarkable for the really pathetic attempts at 
English which they display to beguile the ignorant customer. It is 
amusing to enter and talk English, if one has plenty of time to spare, 
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and nothing that one must buy ; the customer will certainly have 
greatness thrust upon him, if “ to be great is to be misunderstood.” 
Other curiosities are the tobacconist who does not sell matches, and 
the bookseller who does not deal in stationery or ink. 

The Englishman abroad regards himself as the right example of 
man, and the foreigner as a grotesque ; so he makes no concessions 
to Continental prejudice in the matter of dress and behaviour, and 
for this reason is often regarded as a sort of inspired, but dangerous 
idiot. I have seen a native artist, with black curls of hair hanging 
down over his back, attired half in bright blue, half in bright brown, 
dancing-shoes, and a red smoking-cap with a blue tassel, pace the 
streets of a large town without exciting remark, whilst Englishmen, 
soberly dressed according to our ideas, were generally rewarded with 
the epithet of crazy—“ verriickter Englander.” When one has been 
some time in the country, and can make one’s self understood, it is 
worth while occasionally to parry this compliment by thanking the 
author of it for his politeness. This has a surprising effect on him, 
for he plumes himself on this quality ; he takes off his hat, as an 
American would say, “all the time” ; he does not understand the 
British reserve, and puts it down to want of feeling when Tom and 
Dick do not, like Max and Wilhelm, bestow half a dozen kisses, 
scented of Havannah, on each other’s cheek. 

The first thing that strikes an observer in the streets is the 
general prevalence of moustache, and absence of beards. ‘The face 
of Bismarck is a fair type of the usual German; the absence of 
clean-shaved faces gives a sameness of effect which is somewhat 
wearisome ; but the Emperor will change all this if, as the papers 
announce, his fiat has gone forth for beards in the army, though he has 
given up his own. 

The German children, with their fair hair and blue eyes, are very 
pretty, but much less interesting in appearance, though often good- 
looking, when they are grown up to men. ‘The persistence of family 
types is remarkable ; one can see a whole party seated at table— 
father, son, daughter, and grandson—all with the same nose or some 
other strongly-marked personal feature. The women are fair-haired 
as a rule, and handsome in a style which inclines to embonpoint ; 
the engagement of a couple is made much more of than here, while 
the rarity of divorce compares only too favourably with England in 
this matter. 

To the German his fellow-man is nothing, if he is not a soldier. 
The spirit of “ Militarismus” is particularly rampant ; there are too 
many soldiers and too many officials, gaily dressed and pompously 
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important in their little duties. A colonel with us excites no admira- 
tion or notice, but in Germany he is a demi-god, and very often 
spoilt by the general adulation ; but the officer who is not too pleased 
with himself—that is, who has seen some real service—is one of the 
most polite and delightful persons to be found anywhere. Hardly 
so much can be said for any of the numerous officials that crop up 
everywhere. After being abroad no man will ever talk about English 
“red-tape.” The officials are painfully conscious (at least to a foreign 
eye) that they have nothing particular to do, and so they overdo it ; 
many of them are regular modern Samsons, who can slay even the 
well-equipped adversary with their asinine jaw. The parcel postman 
does not waik ; attired in a brilliant uniform, and a large hat with 
long feathers in it, he drives about in a yellow van, blowing a 
trumpet. 

Regulations and by-laws of all sorts appear to add a zest to 
German existence ; if there is a bridge or toll-gate, the notices there 
posted state that the officials in charge will not have to pay anything 
when they go across. I have seen a bridge with a special tariff for 
each animal—so much for a horse to cross, so much for a goose or 
turkey! Level crossings on the railways are very common, but not 
very dangerous, owing to the pace of the foreign train. However, 
when an official is kept all day to let down the barrier and keep 
people back, it is also thought necessary to put up an enormous 
cast-iron notice requesting the public to “halt at the shut barrier.” 
It is difficult to pass such a combination of obstruction, but one can 
do so by jumping over the barrier—a feat which causes as much 
surprise as if one were to walk on one’s head in England. Not 
much is expected of the German traveller in the way of agility ; he 
is warned in the trams that he “jumps off and on at his own peril”: 
another characteristic notice which they contain is the request “ not 
to spit, out of consideration for fellow-travellers.” 

The German out-of-doors spends most of his time walking from 
one restaurant to another, and always smokes: a cigar is as invariable 
a feature of his face as the carefully-cultivated moustache ; for cigars 
are cheap, and not, as in England, the sign of the comparatively 
well-to-do. Even the German workman smokes them during the 
many moments of leisure which occur in his work, for he does not 
hurry or overtire himself ; a modern Pharaoh, and even an English 
contractor, would be very dissatisfied with his tale of bricks. The 
women of the lower classes are much more energetic ; in the streets 
of the large towns they are to be seen with heavy packs on their 
backs, or hauling along a vehicle—something between a dray and a 
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wheelbarrow —-with large dogs of no particular breed in harness, and 
generally, dogs of a good recognised breed are unknown in Germany. 
One misses the terrier, which is so familiar a feature of England ; 
perhaps the Germans are more afraid of being bitten than we are. 
Recently in Dresden dogs had not only to be muzzled, but also led 
with a string. Another noticeable trait about these women is their 
carpet slippers, which, worn often down at the heels, seem the worst 
possible foot-covering for a muddy street ; the common bread of the 
natives would certainly, if made into soles, be a much better wear- 
resisting material. 

The Germans, like the French, envy the English their athletic 
sports, and are gradually introducing them—with modifications. 
They play football, but not, as one of them said, so “ energetisch ” 
as the English do. This is obvious to anyone who has seen a 
shoal of German schoolboys playing the game in the height of 
summer without laying aside any clothes. The flannelled English 
playing lawn-tennis always attract a large crowd of half-admiring, 
half-scornful observers. Lawn-tennis is played, indeed, by the 
natives, but their rules are more lax; one can see them playing 
three a side in black coats and top-hats—sometimes with one hand 
in their pockets. There is no enthusiasm about the game; when 
the ball comes their way they aim at hitting it somewhere, and the 
little boys who field for them have plenty to do. Yet they have an 
idea that all these games are easily played, and require no learning. 
A German boy of my acquaintance once seized my racquet, and began 
bouncing a tennis-ball with it. I warned him that the game was 
dangerous, but he would persist, and soon bounced the ball gently 
into his eye. There now opened up to him a vista of doctors, ban- 
dages, and blindness for days. However, the hurt was overrated, 
and my racquet respected henceforth as a curious instrument with 
dangerous possibilities about it. 

The Germans, as walkers, are distinctly leisurely ; in this respect 
they and their trains are at one ; they plod along, and get to their 
destination in the end. An average able-bodied Englishman can 
halve a German time-estimate for distance, and arrive in good time. 
Excursions are made, not on bicycles, but by steamer or train for 
the greater part of the way, concluding perhaps by a short walk. 
The steamers which run on rivers like the Rhine and Elbe are cheap 
and well-managed, but life is too short to go any distance by them 
up-stream. On Sunday crowds of pleasure-seekers make short 
railway journeys into the country for an outing, ending in the 
invariable restaurant. The railways are not comfortable or speedy. 
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In England we are beginning to be content with two classes of 
carriages, but the Germans use four ; the fourth class is a caitle-pen 
without seats, and a fifth is proposed in which, presumably, only 
clinging on at the windows will be allowed. 

The end and aim of every German expedition is the restaurant ; 
after seeing twenty of these establishments in two hundred yards of 
street, one realises how extensively they must be patronised. Here 
the German reads his paper, smokes his cigar, plays chess or 
billiards (on a table with no pockets), and drinks his beer. Music 
is often an attraction—a form of entertainment unknown in England, 
except in a few expensive London restaurants. These concerts are 
very attentively listened to, and the performers play, often very well, 
always passably. It is only in England that the eleemosynary 
“ German band” is so execrable. Abroad music of all sorts—from 
Beethoven to Strauss and Mascagni—is given, and the serious items, 
such as symphonies by Beethoven and Mozart, meet with a very 
different kind of attention to that given (for instance) by English 
ladies to a symphony concert at the Crystal Palace. The German 
does not go cut with a clatter in the middle of a piece ; he does not 
discuss his domestic troubles so loudly as to make the music a farce 
for his near neighbours. But music here and abroad is a very 
different thing. The English are fond of conversation, and there- 
fore of music, which forms a good background to it. In Germany 
during a good concert, where four hundred people, many of the lower 
ranks, are present, one might, with some imagination, hear a pin 
drop whilst a soft passage is being played ; in England such a feat 
would be beyond the wildest dreams of fancy. One would imagine 
that the music and the musicians of Germany must always impress 
foreigners as a dominant feature of the country, but Madame de 
Staél, that “intellectual Amazon,” who professed to discover the 
Germans for the benefit of the French, can dilate for pages on 
philosophy and the fine arts, and give two paltry paragraphs to 
music. She barely mentions Mozart, and censures his “ Requiem,” 
and of Beethoven she has no word. Perhaps she was too much 
occupied with her literary flirtation with Goethe and Schiller to 
discover that there was such an artist in existence ! 

German opera is deservedly famous ; one can, for a sum less 
than that paid for the discomfort of a London “pit,” get an excellent 
place, and see an opera of Wagner’s splendidly mounted and per- 
formed. Wagner at present draws as good houses as anybody, and, 
whatever his merits or demerits, it is worth while to hear the work 
of the man who has left so unmistakable a mark on English music 
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—perhaps to its hurt—since the “ giant’s robe” does not fit every- 
body. Apart from the performances, the German _play-houses 
themselves are far superior to the English from the outside point of 
view. There is hardly a theatre in London which is not blocked in 
by houses on every side, so that its outline is quite invisible ; at 
Dresden one can see two magnificent opera-houses standing out in an 
open space, which shows to advantage their architectural form, and 
ornamentation in the way of statuary and painting. 

The German plays are hardly so attractive as the opera. Shake- 
speare, in excellent translations, is popular on the stage, but the 
classic pieces of men like Schiller and Goethe do not appear to 
arouse much enthusiasm. An officer, whom I asked what he thought 
of one of the most celebrated of them, replied: ‘‘ Ach! es geht! ” 
(Oh! it does !). This is possibly owing to the want of sufficient 
action and incident in many of them. ‘Thus Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan der 
Weise” is a brilliant pamphlet on religious tolerance, but hardly a 
good acting play. In the trilogy of Wallenstein, the first play, and 
half of the second, are over before anything definite has taken 
place. Goethe saw this defect well enough ; in the “ Prologue for 
the Theatre ” attached to Faust, the Manager says to the Dramatic 


Poet— 
Besonders aber lisst genug geschehn ! 


(But, chiefly, give us incident enough !) 


Another favourite form of entertainment is the “ Turnerei,” or 
gymnastic performance, at which the German excels his English 
neighbours ; one would never imagine him to be a gymnast from 
seeing him walk in the streets ; and he hardly ever runs—this is 
why he cannot play the English sports with English success. In 
Switzerland the Germans are not great climbers ; on asking a guide, 
ulso German, if anyone climbed a small hill which stands in front of 
a high mountain, he replied at once: “Oh! that is for the Germans!” 

One must go into a family to understand the German best ; he 
does not keep his flavour abroad, as Heine has said, any better than 
exported beer. He is domestic above all things, and enjoys getting 
his family round him—a feeling he shares with the Englishman in 
contradistinction to the Frenchman, who has in his language no word 
for “heim,” “home.” The number of occasions for some feast or 
special day, such as the king’s accession, in a German home is sur- 
prising to the English visitor, and more suited to the American mind, 
which revels in glorious dates, and is indignant when one asks for 
details about July 4. ‘ 

There is one characteristic about the German boy which distin- 
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guishes him from the English; he will admit readily, and after 
little exertion, that he is tired, and this is the one thing that the 
English boy will not do, if he is half asleep and dropping with fatigue. 
His aim is generally to get into a first-class drinking-club, and to 
wear honourable scars, resultant on duels. ‘The duels and the whole 
of the “ Burschen-Leben ”—University life—have been so often 
described that they are well known. The same reason prevents any 
account of the odours of the streets, which, though unnoticed by the 
bulk of the population, are well known to English visitors. 

Most of the heating in the houses is done by stoves, which do 
not give the comfortable impression of a fire that one can see blazing. 
For “ fire,” as Shelley said, “is a beautiful thing,” and loses all its 
poetry when confined in a china stove. Once installed in a family, 
one meets with every attention and kindness, and one would feel 
quite at home—if one could sleep. The first few nights in the German 
bed make one feel that— 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 


could medicine aryone to sleep in such a curiosity. It inclines at a 
steep angle from both sides up to the middle, so that a good balance 
is required, and only long practice prevents one from rolling off out 


of it—generally into the bath, which one has secured after 
repeated efforts. Then there is the well-known coverlet-—something 
between a dilated pillow and an attenuated bolster—to be reckoned 
with ; if the fittest survive, it should have disappeared long ago ; it 
may have done for medizval heroes, but it is about as fitted for 
modern civilisation as the giraffe would be for a dray-horse. 

The German food is certainly not pleasant to start with, but is 
more toothsome than it looks ; most people get reconciled, some 
even attached, to the enormous sausages that form the staple food. 
A taste for other delicacies is not so easy to acquire, Sauerkraut has a 
twang of its own ; otherwise it would suggest that one is eating a 
rope which has lain out in the wet for some time. The celebrated 
“schwarze Sauce,” which appears with fish, game, and cutlets, has in 
it flour, sliced onions, cloves, brown gravy, lemon-peel, black currant 
jam, juniper-berries, vinegar, a glass of red wine, cayenne pepper, 
and a bay leaf. Another mixture contains two sorts of mustard, 
garlic, sardines, capers, salad oil, and sugar. Ham served in raw 
strips is also a delicacy. It is known as “ Lachsschinken ”—salmon- 
ham—a gross insult to Salmo ferox! Eggs are another difficulty 
abroad ; they can never’ be got hard-boiled, for some reason. In 
Switzerland I never had a hard egg except once, and that was, on 
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cutting it open, solid green throughout. Usually the egg has a 
meaty taste, like ham—the sort of taste that makes one think about 
the egg after eating it. Tea is a tepid Laodicean liquid, and 
curiously weak : there is not enough taste about it to say whether it 
is adulterated or not ; it is served up in the restaurants in a glass 
and outer tin, like Bovril in England. 

One sighs for an English cake after some time in the country ; 
the diminutive ‘“ Kiichen,” a sort of little cake or pasty, is well- 
made, but one soon grows weary of it. Many after a course of 
German cookery would exclaim : 


Heaven sends us good meat, but the devil sends cooks. 


But the Germans make painstaking attempts to please foreign visitors. 
I have had Irish stew produced for my benefit, which was not bad, 
but—had no potato in it. Generally it may be said that these 
attempts are about as near the original as the imitations of prominent 
actors, produced by amateurs for the benefit of the home circle. 
Potatoes have a curious flavour, which one recognises at length as 
that of caraway seeds, with which they are liberally scattered. Before 
leaving this subject one must mention the gum-omelette ; outwardly 
it resembles an ordinary one, but inside is so stiff and sticky as to be 
a veritable culinary wolf in sheep’s clothing. The Germans have a 
habit of taking all their courses on one plate, which is not very 
inviting, and, like Dr. Johnson, have been known to snort over their 
food. 

The Germans play cards a good deal, but whist is not so much 
in favour as a game called “ skat,” which is distinctly difficult to 
learn. ‘The cards in use are trying ; instead of knave and queen, 
there are two knaves, only distinguished by holding their clubs above 
or below. The other cards are no clearer. The number of the 
card is relegated into the corner, as if it were the most unimportant 
feature, and the main surface is occupied by some green or red 
design of no obvious bearing or meaning ; sometimes what look like 
seven croquet balls (irrespective of the number of the card) occupy 
most of the room on it. 

The Germans are solid, but not great conversationalists, and 
their ideas of humour are mostly broad. It is a standing difficulty 
to one who has heard many of their jests, who makes the really 
brilliant ones in their comic papers. The freedom of talk allowed 
in England surprises them. They are horrified when you discuss, 
within possible hearing of others, in a restaurant, a social democrat, 
and will not tell you what they think about politics, until they know 
you well. A German friend said to me: “I think the Kaiser’s mad 
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and a baby with his favourite toy-army ; I want Bismarck back, but 
I dare not say these things in the streets ; if I did, I should get 
taken up!” And this seems the general feeling, to have Bismarck 
back in power at all costs. The social democrats are not regarded 
as a serious danger at present ; it is recognised that their chief vigour 
is in talk. 

The qualities necessary for success in Germany are admirably 
indicated in this extract from the amusing comic paper, “ Fliegende 
Blatter”: rst wife to 2nd wife, “ How dare you talk to me, when 
my husband drinks as much beer in one night as yours does in a 
week?” Beer is, with the love of music, the great national charac- 
teristic, and the methods employed in the beer-clubs, to drink as 
much as possible, suggest the orgies of some of the Roman 
emperors. Perhaps it is due to this excessive drinking, and the 
smoky atmosphere of the restaurants, that so many of the Germans 
have eyes which look as if they had been boiled, and wear spectacles 
so much more generally than the English. 

The awful character of the German ianguage has been described 
once for all by Mark Twain, but the English of the foreigner is 
almost as great a curiosity. Charles the Fifth said that a man gained 
a new soul with every new language that he learnt ; the English soul, 
that the Germans gain, must be a strange thing. Even among the 
best scholars of English, there is an idea that Byron is our great 
poet, and Lytton our great novelist. The “standard classic ” which 
young Germany reads as representative of English is Mrs. Mackarness’ 
“Old Joliffe” ; the author of the “ Trap to Catcha Sunbeam” is not 
unknown, but hardly as yet a classic—in England. The official 
text-books for schools are singularly beautiful, when they translate 
German lyrics into English. Here is a verse from Goethe’s well- 
known “ Konig von Thuie ”— 

He prized the gift of his deary ; 
It was filled at every ‘* bout,” 
But his eyes were always teary, 
Whenever he drank thereout. 


But the German-English dictionaries are the great sources for the 
improvement of our mother-tongue, and some of their renderings 
are really excellent. ‘“ Ripps-rapps!” “ Wisky-frisky !” ‘“Heisa ! ” 
and “ Meg-geg-geg !” are interjections worth adopting. ‘ Protégée,” 
and “ Mount Blank,” ought to be English, if they are not. To 
“twi—” and “ thri-fallow ” are much neater than saying, to plough 
twice or three times. “ Panification,” “ averruncate,” “ exaggerance,” 
“ painture,” ‘‘complexionly,” and “ cubicial,” are all good sounding 
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words. “To cabbage,” and “to stand Sam,” given in Filiigel’s big 


dictionary, are felt wants as equivalents to two German “ idiotisms,’ 
as the Portuguese handbook feelingly calls them ; a “ boot-cleanser,” 
and a “ throwster” are at least as good words as “‘ mind-absenteeism,” 
which a recent English book has perpetrated ; one has not often 
come across the “ babbling-warbler ” and the “ daggle-tail,” but may 


guess that they are fine, if rare birds. 
VERNON RENDALL, 





STR THOMAS BROWNE. 


MONG the followers of the glorious Art of Hippocrates few 
have risen to higher literary eminence than the devout author 
of the “ Religio Medici.” Distinguished alike for stately majesty of 
style, learning, and, above all, originality of conception, the works of 
such an one deserve to have a wider circle of readers than is, we fear, 
at present the case. If no others, at least the “ Religion of a 
Physician ” and “ Urn Burial ” among his writings should be perused 
by all who love pure and lofty thoughts set forth in language which, 
if it is a little pedantic, is yet full of beauty and noble poetry, and 
possesses the inestimable charm of a strong and vigorous individuality. 
They have been many who, drawing their inspiration from his foun- 
tain, have attempted to imitate his grand diction, but failure has 
ever attended their efforts. Even the very thoughts of Browne when 
given utterance to by another lose half their charm, and rather 
repel than attract. Perhaps no writer has so insinuated his person- 
ality into his work as he whom we are considering. We love the 
man because of his writings, and the writings because of the man. 
The two are inseparable; nor can one set them apart without a loss 
which we would not willingly incur. 

By way of introduction we shall first refresh the reader’s memory 
by giving a short sketch of the principal events in Browne’s career up 
to the unauthorised publication of the “ Religio Medici,” referring 
him for a full account to Dr. Johnson’s “ Life” and Simon Wilkin’s 
‘Supplementary Memoir.” 

Sir Thomas Browne was born in the parish of St. Michael, 
Cheapside, anno 1605. Of his early years but little is known, except 
that he received his education at Wykeham’s school, near Winchester. 
In 1623 he entered as a gentleman-commoner at Broadgate Hall 
(soon to be Pembroke Coilege), Oxford, graduating as B.A. in 1626, 
and as M.A. in 1629, thus taking his final Arts degree just one year 
after John Milton gained his Bachelor’s robes in the sister University 
of Cambridge. Having been thus successful in the battle of the 
schools, he turned his attention to medicine, and we are told prac- 
tised as a physician somewhere in Oxfordshire. Not long after, 
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however, he began a roving life, which lasted about three years, by 
accompanying his step-father on a visit to Ireland. His travels thus 
begun were continued with a continental tour, during which he 
visited France, Italy, and Holland. While in Italy he paid flying 
visits to the then famous Schools of Medicine of Montpellier and 
Padua, and passing home through Holland he obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine at Leyden about the year 1633. He then a 
second time settled as a physician near Shipden Hall, Halifax, where 
he is supposed to have composed “ Religio Medici.” At the solicita- 
tions of his former tutor and some influential friends, however, he 
was in 1637 induced to remove to Norwich, and soon after his 
settlement there was incorporated Doctor of Physic at Oxford. 
Being a skilful physician, and having the advantages of a first-rate 
connection, he soon found himself with a flourishing and extensive 
practice. In 1641 he married Dorothy Mileham, the daughter of a 
family of some note, thereby still further increasing his circle of 
acquaintance. In the next year a new epoch in Browne’s life com- 
menced, and with it the beginning of his literary career, by the 
surreptitious printing of his treatise “ Religio Medici,” which (as we 
have said) he had composed some years previously. 

And now having brought our brief account up to this point, 
before proceeding to consider his works, let us pause a moment to 
take a brief glance at the bodily and mental portraiture of our 
physician as delineated by one who knew him most intimately 
(Whitefoot). 

“For a character of his person, his complexion and hair was 
answerable to his name ; his stature was moderate, and habit of body 
neither fat nor lean, but eveapxoc. 

“In his habit of clothing he had an aversion to all finery, and 
affected plainness both in fashion and ornamenis. 

“The horizon of his understanding was much larger than the 
hemisphere of the world ; all that was visible in the heavens he com- 
prehended so well, that few under them knew so much... . of the 
earth he had such a minute and exact geographical knowledge, as if 
he had been by Divine Providence ordained surveyor-general of the 
whole terrestrial orb and its products, minerals, plants, and animals. 

“His memory, though not so eminent as that of Seneca or 
Scaliger, was capacious and tenacious, insomuch as he remem- 
bered all that was remarkable in any book that he had read. He 
was never seen to be transported with mirth or dejected with sad- 
nesses ; always cheerful, but rarely merry, at any sensible rate ; 
seldom heard to break a jest, and when he did he would be apt to 
blush at the levity of it. 
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“ Parsimonious in nothing but his time . . . he was scarce patient 
ot any interruption from his study.” ! 

The “ Religio Medici,” written originally or no other eyes than his 
own, and perhaps those of his most intimate friends, possesses the 
charm of a freshness and a frankness to which it could not otherwise 
have attained. Through the instrumentality, however, of a too 
zealous (or perhaps careless) friend, that which was never meant for 
publication fell into the hands of the printer; though we cannot but 
bless the lucky chance that rescued so fine a work from oblivion. 
The version which thus saw the light was much corrupted and very 
imperfect, so that in his own defence, and in the interests of truth, 
Browne, in 1643, gave to the world a full and correct copy. Such, 
however, were the intrinsic merits of the piece that even in its cor- 
rupted and mutilated state it was received with acclamation. “With 
longing,” writes Sir Kenelm Digby, “I expect the coming abroad of the 
true copy of that Book, whose false and stolen one hath already given 
me so much delight.” The work thus called forth received a most 
flattering reception. Jt was soon translated into the language of the 
learned—Latin, and also Dutch, French, German and Italian. Like 
all successful books, it received its due meed of “sincerest flattery,” 
numberless treatises springing up on all sides in imitation of it. The 
following, for instance, are the titles of a few only of these, some of 
them being not without some original merit : “ Religion of a Phy- 
sician” ; “ Religio Bibliopole” ; “Religio Philosophi”; “ Religio 
Clerici” ; “ Religio Militis,” &c.? It was attacked by Alexander 
Ross* in his ‘‘ Medicus Medicatus”—the Physician Physicked—but 
with so little success that this is hardly to be reckoned as a passing 
cloud intercepting the sunshine of almost universal favour. 

The little volume seems to have afforded a rare field for the irre- 
pressible annotator. The best known of these elucidations are the 
“ Annotations ” of Mr. Thomas Keck,‘ and the “ Observations ” of 


' This account is considerably abridged. 

? For a complete list see Simon Wilkin’s preface to Religio Medici. 

* Chaplain to Charles I. before the Civil War. A native, and before his pro- 
motion, minister of Aberdeen. Amongst other things he undertock to continue 
Raleigh’s History of the World. 

* For so Wilkin determines their author to be. It is rather curious and not a 
little amusing to find the annotator disclaiming any intention of publishing his 
notes, protesting that ‘‘ the publication proceeds meerly from the importunity of 
the Bookseller (my special friend), who... would not be denied... ’tis 
he (not I) that divulgeth it.” To make a perfect coincidence, Sir Kenelm Digby 
also protests in a letter to Browne that this latter is mistaken in supposing that 
the Observations were intended for the press, as so far from meriting this 
honour “ they can tempt no body to a serious reading of them.” We have here 
a very pretty trio—author, annotator, and observator, all denying that their 
work was meant for the public eye ! 
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Sir Kenelm Digby. With regard to these latter, one’s chief quarrel 
with Digby is on account of his huge vanity and insincerity. The 
tone of the “‘ Observations” is quite different to that of the letter 
which he had occasion to write to Browne just before their publica- 
tion. In this he gives our author the style of “an eminent and 
learned man.” The “ Religio Medici” is a “ smart piece,” to animad- 
vert upon which “requireth a solid stock and exercise in school 
learning.” Yet in the “Observations” themselves he could sneer- 
ingly insinuate : “ Assuredly one cannot err in taking this author for 
a very fine and ingenious gentleman ; but for how deep a scholar, I 
leave unto them to judge that are abler than I am.” Though 
Browne could not but have been pained by the half-patronising, half- 
envious tone of these criticisms, yet no man ever bore less malice ; 
for whenever he has occasion to refer to Sir Kenelm he always speaks 
in terms of respect and admiration.! 

Keck’s work calls for but little notice. The “ Annotations” are 
the work of a tolerable scholar, and are chiefly of interest on account 
of the parallels there presented to some of Browne's passages. The 
most curious instance given is the resemblance between six or seven 
passages of the “ Religio Medici” and some sentences in Montaigne’s 
Essays. Certainly the likeness is such as to pardon the comparison. 
But we have Sir Thomas Browne’s own word for it, that at the time 
he composed the work he had read but two or three pages of this 
author, and scarce any more ever since. (“Commonplace Book.”) 

The “ Religio Medici” is the production of one who has not 
escaped the “purgatory of the thinker,” but who has boldly stood 
face to face with “sturdy doubts and boisterous objections,” and 
vanquished them “not in a martial posture, but on (his) knees ;” 
so that now so strong and tried is his faith that he can even make 
the queer complaint that there are not “ impossibilities ” enough in 
religion for him to exercise it upon! But having thus cast his 
anchor in the calm waters of a serene and settled belief, he is yet not 
wanting in sympathy for those who have been unable to do so, or who 
have arrived at different conclusions. ‘The most distinguishing 
characteristic of the book is its large-heartedness and widest charity 
—a charity large enough to embrace all sects, creeds, religions, and 
peoples. A toleration, moreover, as unassuming as it is broad ; he is 
not even intolerant of want of charity in others. And all this, too, in 
an age when men had not yet learned to look leniently upon a differ- 

' See Vulgar Errors, Bk. II. ch. 2, and II. 4 (pages 58 and 80 in the first 
edition, respectively), where the phrases occur: ‘‘ As Sir Kenelme Digby 
excellently declareth ;” ‘* embraced by Sir Kenelme Digby in his excellent Treaty 


of bodies.” 
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ence of opinion in others, and in which even the noblest minds 
required to be reminded of the deformity of that vulgar error : “‘ The 
common practice of railing against an adversary ””"—a pastime not 
altogether extinct even in our own day. The only place where 
Browne seems to forget his liberality of spirit is where he has occa- 
sion to speak of the multitude, when he displays something of the 
contempt of the philosopher for the ignorant and brutish crowd by 
which he is surrounded. ‘If there be any among those common 
objects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at,” he declares, “ it is 
that Enemy of Reason, Vertue, and Religion, the Multitude ; that 
numerous piece of monstrosity, which taken assunder seem men, 
and the reasonable creatures of God ; but confused together ; make 
but one great Beast, and a monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra : 
it is no breach of Charity to call these Fools.” And again, in 
“Christian Morals:” “A wise man may be tolerably said to be 
alone, though with a Rabble of People little better than Beasts about 
him.” He goes on in the same strain in the first book of “ Vulgar 
Errors,” where he describes them as being ever ready “ with open 
armes to receive the encroachments of Error,” and affords them no 
better epithets than “a confusion of knaves and fooles,” “ fooles and 
mad men ;” and once aggregated together “ they will be,” says he, 
“errour it selfe.” Language vigorous and scathing enough to have 
been used by Carlyle. But even here he hates rather in the abstract 
than in the concrete. ‘Taken apart they seem men, and the rational 
creatures of God, and, as such, would be admitted to a share in the 
good knight’s abounding charity. But when he views them in the 
aggregate—sees their wayward dealings and senseless follies—when 
he notes how they strive as though they had but one great object in 
life—to serve the Devil with all their might and strength—he turns 
in loathing from the sight and breaks forth in bitter scorn. Yet with 
a noble inconsistency which a sympathetic reader cannot fail to com- 
prehend, he would have it that all men could know salvation. With 
what mournful tenderness does he contemplate the, to him, inevitable 
fate of the great majority of mankind! What an intensity is there 
in his longing that the narrow gate were a little wider, and that the 
“little flock” were a great one !—a longing which voices itself in 
lines as simple and touching as any in his works. 

“But good men’s wishes extend beyond their lives . . . they are 
not so enviously ambitious as to go to heaven by themselves; they 
cannot but humbly wish that the little Flock might be greater, the 
narrow Gate wider, and that, as many are called, so might not a few 


be chosen.”! 
' Christian Morals, II. 27. 
VOL, CCLXXVIII. No, 1970 
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The dark prospect to him is unillumined by one ray of that hope, 
which, however feeble and wavering, can 


. trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


. 


That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


But notwithstanding the deep vein of melancholy which seems to 
run throughout his works, there is yet a quaint whimsicality about 
some of his passages, which, though not broad or coarse enough to 
be properly termed “ facetiousness,” is yet uncommonly like it. “1 
am no way facetious,” he tells us, and, indeed, this term would ill 
express the subtle character of Browne’s lapses from his usual gravity. 
Yet that he had a keen sense of the incongruous is undeniable, and 
sometimes this manifests itself in the most unexpected and queerest 
oddities. Even in the solemn and dignified “ Letter to a Friend” 
there occurs one of the most curious freaks of fancy that surely ever 
mortal conceived of. This tract was written on the occasion of the 
death from a wasting disease of an intimate friend of his own friend. 
“In this consumptive condition and remarkable extenuation,” he 
writes, “he came to be almost half himself, and left a great part 
behind him, which he carried not to the grave!” Ona par with 
this may be placed the following passage from the “ Religio Medici” : 
“Nay, further, we are what we all abhor, Anthropophagi, and 
cannibals, devourers not only of men, but of ourselves ; and that not 
in an allegory, but a positive truth ; for all this mass of flesh which 
we behold came in at our mouths ; this frame we look upon hath 
been upon our trenchers ; in brief, we have devour’d ourselves.” 
Who, too, but Browne would think of terming a timeworn mistake 
“an old and grey-headed error” ; or would have projected a dialogue 
—not of the dead, but of the unborn?! There is something irre- 
sistibly captivating in these surprises, which come peeping out in all 
sorts of unexpected places. In “ Hydriotaphia,” discoursing on the 
vanity of desiring posthumous remembrance, he, with playful irony, 
laughs us out of our conceit by telling us “the Egyptian mummies, 
which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. 
Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh 
is sold for balsams.” ‘There is a fascinating thoroughness about this 


? 


' Sir T. Browne is said to have written or to have intended writing a dialogue 
between two twin embryos concerning the world into which they were shortly to 
make their entry. 
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which comes somewhat as a shock to a reader of this very sober 
treatise. In spite, however, of the many examples of such a nature 
which might be cited, one cannot but often detect a note of sadness 
in his very mirth. 

Notwithstanding his self-congratulatory assertion that he has 
escaped the “ first and father sin” of pride, a candid reader cannot 
but own that there is some ground for the scepticism of those who, 
like Johnson and Hallam, unable to credit his statement, feel dis- 
inclined to absolve him from this failing. Yet it must be remembered 
that his is a peculiar case, and one that cannot be judged altogether 
by the ordinary canons. For Browne looked upon himself as a 
legitimate subject for his research, and in all frankness gives the 
results of his self-scrutiny as they appear to him. ‘The world that 
I regard is myself ; it is the Microcosm of my own frame that I cast 
mine eye on.”' From his paradoxical temperament he was peculiarly 
fitted for this rdle of self-dissector. Besides all this, he is entitled to 
be gently dealt with in the matter, for the reason he sets forth in his 
preface: ‘ He that shall peruse the work, and take notice of sundry 
particularities and personal expressions therein, will easily discern 
the intention was not public.” All the more, too, because notwith- 
standing Johnson’s thinly-veiled unbelief, later research has shown 
that there is no reason to doubt but that such was actually the case. 

Concerning another of Browne’s defects—his superstition—a few 
words may be said. Although quite conscious of this tendency of 
his, he rather exults in it than otherwise. “I am, I confess,” he 
writes, “naturally inclined to what misguided zeal terms super- 
stition.” Besides being firmly convinced of the existence of witches, 
he gives us the uncomfortable assurance that devils are in the habit 
of “ taking their walks abroad” on this planet, haunting graveyards, 
mortuaries, and the like. He also finds a solution for the mystery of 
the ancient oracles, in the assumption that they were managed by 
the devil—a belief on which he discourses at large in his “ Vulgar 
Errors” and the curious tract, ‘Of the Answers of the Oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos to Croesus, King of Lydia.” The attitude of his 
mentor, Sir Kenelm Digby, on these points is curious and character- 
istic of the man. On the witch question he certainly scores against 
our author, nor is he inclined to allow the somewhat humiliating 
doctrine of Browne’s, that many inventions and discoveries have 

' The following passage is also worthy of notice in this connection : ** We 
carry within us the wonders we seek without us: there is all Africa and her 
prodigies in us ; we are that bold and adventurous piece of nature, which he that 


studies wisely learns in a compendium what others labour at in a divided piece 


and endless volume.” A’e/, Afed. I. xv. 
o2 
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been due, not so much to the genius of man, as to the “ courteous 
revelations of spirits.” Yet, while thus surveying with so much con- 
cern the mote in brother Browne’s eye, he seems blissfully un- 
conscious of the existence of a not microscopical beam in his own. 
His faith in that 
. Strange hermetic powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder, 

was of that order which might have been highly inconvenient to the 
dwellers in a mountainous country had he chosen to exercise it. 
Moreover, as a writer has remarked, almost immediately after rebuking 
Browne’s faith in witches, &c., he goes on quite seriously to explain 
“why terrene souls appear oftenest in cemeteries and charnel houses,” 
and why ‘‘a slain body suddenly bleedeth afresh” at the approach 
of the murderer! It must be admitted that these strange fancies of 
our author occasionally proved anything but harmless, as witness the 
unfortunate affair of Amy Dury and Rose Cullender. Yet in his 
defence it may be urged that this credulity was not the result of lack 
of energy in the pursuit of truth. Those who have perused his 
“ Vulgar Errors” and “ Commonplace Books” will heartily endorse 
Johnson’s remark that he was ever ready to “pay labour for truth.” 
And such labour! Like Sir Walter Raleigh, he “toiled terribly ” in 
her service, and, as it appears to us, she not unfrequently rewarded 
him too niggardly. Again, he himself in “ Pseudodoxia” utters a 
protest against too lightly referring phenomena to supernatural 
causes, or “ falling upon a present refuge unto miracles,” which he 
declares “is a very injurious method unto philosophy.” A satisfactory 
explanation of these apparently incompatible positions is the one 
suggested by Wilkin, viz. that Sir Thomas, consistently with his 
attitude in “ Religio Medici,”! viewed all these matters as subjects of 
revelation, and as, therefore, not legitimate subjects for critical 
inquiry. 

Browne’s estimate of work reminds one strongly of the noble 
teaching of Robert Browning: “’Tis not what man Does which 
exalts him, but what man Would do!”? Very tenderly does he deal 
with our unfulfilled dreams and aspirations : “ They build not Castles 
in the Air who would build Churches on Earth ; and tho’ they leave 
no such structures here, may lay good Foundations in Heaven.”? 
“If the example of the Mite be not only an act of wonder, but an 
example of the noblest Charity, surely poor men may also build 
Hospitals, and the rich alone have not erected Cathedrals.” 

In his later works one hardly knows whether to wonder most at 

1 See Rel, Med. I, 6, ? Saul. * Letter to a Fitend, 
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the extraordinary extent and variety of his reading, or the un-English 
nature of his language. He is very partial to the use of those “tall 
opaque words” Sterne humorously rails against. Whenever there 
is a choice between a good native word and one borrowed from the 
classics he almost invariably decides for the latter. Indeed, the 
following couplet from ‘“ Hudibras” may not unjustly be used to 
describe his language : 
’Twas English cut on Greek and Latin 
Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It is rather startling, for instance, to have a well-known proverb pre- 
sented to us in this guise: ‘ Celerity should always be contempered 
with cunctation,” or “ Festination may prove Precipitation ; a delibe- 
rating delay may be wise cunctation, and slowness no sloathfulness.” 
Sometimes, however, it must be allowed that he is particularly 
felicitous in his classical importations. As, for instance, when he 
sketches in a perfect simile with a single word in the “ Letter to a 
Friend,” where the path of virtue is described as a “funambulous 
track.” The comparison of the qualities needed in the steadfast 
traveller along the narrow way of goodness with the perpetual care 
and circumspection needed by the rope-walker, though introduced 
by a somewhat ungain!y word, is very fine. He is, to give him his 
due, conscious that the “ quality ” of his subject often leads him into 
expressions “ beyond mere English apprehensions.” One can hardly 
repress a smile when one reads his comical half-complaint (in his 
preface to “ Vulgar Errors”), that if “English pens maintain that 
stream we have of late observed to flow from many,' we shall, within 
few years, be fain to learn Latin to understand English, and a work 
will prove of equal facility in either.” Yet we can hardly accuse 
Browne of hindering this catastrophe. His inconsistency reminds 
one of that of Paracelsus, who, despising books as much as hating 
authority, and deeming burning sulphur fit company for the works 
of his predecessors, nevertheless leaves behind him no small array of 
weary volumes wherewith to plague posterity. 

Browne’s reading is more than extraordinary—it is prodigious. In 
the “ Religio Medici” he finds fault with Pineda for quoting “more 
authors in one work than are necessary in a whole world.” Yet if 
there be any with sufficient patience to take a census of the number 
of authors our knight refers to in this one work—“ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica ”—we can promise him that the figures will reach into 
several hundreds. Out of mere curiosity the writer counted upwards 


' Probably our author had his eye on that school whose high-priest was 
‘* Democritus Junior ”! 
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of 300 authors to whom Browne makes reference in the first three 
books of ‘* Pseudodoxia ” alone, before he desisted from the unprofit- 
able task. Indeed, the learned doctor sometimes appears to quote 
more authorities in a single chapter than an ordinary man reads in 
his life ! 

It was in 1646 that Browne published the work we have just 
alluded to, ‘‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” or “ Enquiries into very many 
received tenents and commonly presumed truths.” This, the longest 
and most elaborate of all his pieces, was written, as he tells us in the 
preface, in the intervals of leisure which could be snatched from a 
large and thriving practice. In it he refutes by experiment and read- 
ing a host of fallacies in all branches of science and art. It was 
indeed a formidable undertaking for a busy man, and must have cost 
him the labour of years. Of the difficulty of the task he was well 
aware, and would perhaps not unwillingly have declined it, for, in his 
own quaint words, “a worke of this nature is not to be performed 
upon one legge ; and should smell of oyle, if duly and deservedly 
handled.” But finding no work then extant which dealt with the 
matter in a satisfactory manner, he was moved with a laudable desire 
to at least make an attempt to supply such a desideratum, and to give 
truth a fair start by purging away a host of misconceptions and errors. 
And in pursuance of this design he courageously does not hesitate to 
‘stand alone against the strength of opinion, and to meet the Goliah 
and Gyant of authority, with contemptible pibbles and feeble arguments, 
drawne from the scrip and slender stock of our selves.” The whole 
treatise is redolent of good, honest labour in the cause of truth, 
and we may freely admit that his endeavours have met with a fair 
amount of success. And if now and then he has himself fallen into 
error, it is “ not by idleness or negligence, but for want of Boyle’s or 
Newton’s philosophy.” ! 

The opening chapters of the work are devoted to an inquiry into 
the causes of human error. In these he displays considerable 
penetration and justness of thought. Surely, here at least, our author 
evidences the possession, and in no small degree, of that “ good 
sense” which some would seem to imply was not one of his strong 
points. Among other things he fully recognised, and did his utmost 
to enforce, the then much neglected truth : 

’Tis not antiquity nor author 
That makes Truth truth, altho’ Time's daughter. 

In passages refreshing for terse and vigorous expression, he sternly 

deals out justice with an even hand, pulling down the old authors 


! Dr. Johnson. 
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from their cloud-enshrined pedestals, and placing them on lower and 
more befitting eminences. We begin now to see the force of his 
declaration in “ Religio Medici,” that he always had but a “slender and 
doubtful respect unto Antiquities.” Still he leaves them on pedestals, 
for Browne is no iconoclast, nor has he any of that gross irreverence 
for the great ancients, so characteristic of Luther Alter—Paracelsus. 
“Men disparage not antiquity,” he justly remarks in “ Christian 
Morals,” “who prudently exalt new enquiries,” following up this sen- 
tence with a generous tribute to the mighty genius of the Stagirite. 

Having by these preliminary remarks cleared the way, he next 
proceeds in the Special Part (Books II. to VII.) vigorously to 
charge the troops of error; and when one peruses the dreary cata- 
logue of senseless absurdities which our physician thought it necessary 
seriously to refute, the old proverb, “ Humanum est errare,” occurs 
to us with irresistible force, and one is tempted to cry out with 
Lucretius, “O genus infelix humanum!” As specimens of some 
of the more laughable mistakes Browne undertakes to set right may 
be mentioned the following. He denies that it is good to get drunk 
once a month ; that Moses had horns; that the sun dances on Easter 
Day; that the army of Xerxes drank whole rivers dry; that Hannibal 
ate through the Alps with vinegar ; that an elephant hath no joints, 
and that Jews are odoriferous (to put it politely)!'! He takes pains 
to investigate even the plainest and most trivial fables. He will 
strangle unfortunate chickens and mice on the balance to prove that 
bodies are not heavier dead than living, or he will feed luckless 
turkeys with iron to disprove that an ostrich can digest that metal. 
Yet we should be doing Browne a great injustice were we to give 
the impression that his work was mainly taken up with such 
trivialities. He does his work thoroughly, and takes ken both of 
absurd fables and problems difficult of resolution, and treats the one 
with the same impartiality as he would the other. Whenever he 
can get on the track of a “vulgar error” he at once engages it, 
whether it be contemptible or one requiring deep and learned ex- 
amination. As an example of his best work the two chapters 
“ Concerning the Loadstone,” and the one ‘“‘Of Bodies Electrical,” 
may be taken. They are written ina truly philosophical manner. In 

' Hallam will have it that it was ridiculous and unnecessary to expose such 
patent absurdities, and that Browne was 70 years behind his times. This is 
severe and unappreciative. Yet something of the sort will occur to even the 
most enthusiastic admirer of Browne. Certainly he often forgets that he is pro- 
fessedly writing not for the ignorant, but for the learned. (See his preface.) Yet 
we can hardly say that these refutations were superfluous when we remember the 
learned fools of the type of Alexander Ross. 
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these, besides confirming from his own observations many of the dis- 
coveries of Gilbert (and in one place correcting him), he delivers 
many new things from careful and copious experiments which no 
writer up to that time had taken notice of. Nowhere is his pains- 
taking and laborious method of investigation better exemplified, and 
nowhere perhaps does more success attend his efforts. Strong in 
his experimental position, he treats with scant respect some of the 
more palpable errors concerning the magnet. Ifa statement is not 
borne out by experiment, he goes no farther, but boldly declares, 
“and, therefore, the relation is false,” no matter whether the weight 
of authority be for or against. He reasons correctly against the 
absurd notion that there are magnetical rocks or mountains “ whereto 
when ships approach there is no iron in them which fies not like a 
bird (!) unto these mountains,” ! although he is himself out when he 
concludes : “ (Probably) there be no magnetical rocks.” ? 

It is worth mentioning that, curiously enough, in Book VI. 
Chapter 8, we find him recommending that the Isthmus of Panama 
be cut through, “‘ it being but a few miles over, and would open a 
shorter cut unto the East Indies and China.” 

Browne’s astronomy is the Ptolemaic, to which he adheres 
throughout the work; but we find ourselves utterly unable to agree 
with Johnson, “that he never mentions the motion of the earth 
but with contempt and ridicule.” ‘Though a firm adherent to the 
geocentric doctrine, yet he ever treats the system of Copernicus with 
respect, and as an alternative hypothesis. Indeed, it seems to us 
that he had more than a half conviction that it might possibly be the 
true one. The following passage may be taken as setting forth his 
position as regards this matter: “ And, therefore, if any man shall 
affirme the earth doth move and will not believe with us, it standeth 
still, because he hath probable reasons for it, and I no infallible 
sense nor reason against it, I will not quarrel with his assertion ; 
but if like Zeno he shall walke about, and yet deny there is any 
motion in nature, surely it had been happy he had been born in 
Antycera, and is only fit to converse with their melancholies, who 
having a conceit that they are dead, cannot be convicted into the 
society of the living.”* Here are two classes of propositions set 
forth. It might be said with truth that he treats Zeno’s conceit with 
“contempt and ridicule,” but it is quite evident that he does not 
place the Copernican theory in the same category with such 

' Serapion, quoted by Browne. 

? Marginal note not found in Ist edition. 

* Bk. I. Ch. V. (Page 18. See also II. 2 (p. 57); II. 3 (p. 76); VI. 5(p. 
94); VII. 18 (p. 381). These references are to the 1st edition (1646). 
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absurdities, but regards it almost as an open question. And this 
contention is borne out by other passages in which he has occasion 
to refer to the subject, which, although not so typical as the one 
quoted above, yet by no means can they be said to justify Johnson’s 
assertion. And among these subordinate passages we would 
especially point out the closing paragraphs of the fifth chapter of 
Book VI. These will, we think, sufficiently establish our position, 
that so far from treating the heliocentric rival with contempt and 
ridicule, he was, to say the least, decidedly lukewarm on the subject. 
And this his annotator, Dean Wren, would seem to suspect, for we 
notice that he supplements Browne’s ‘passages with notes more de- 
cidedly hostile to Copernicus, the tone of which would seem to 
convey the impression that he is gently upbraiding our author for his 
leniency. 

After the publication of the “ Pseudodoxia” Browne produced 
nothing of note until 1658, when there appeared what may be regarded 
as his second masterpiece, “‘ Hydriotaphia,” or “ Urn Burial.” This, 
which Hallam considers his best written work, contains passages 
which, for eloquence and beauty, will compare with any in “ Religio 
Medici,” or indeed in the English language. Its sentences glow with 
the fervid fancies of his imagination, That “melancholy enthu- 
siasm,” so characteristic of his earlier work, is yet more patent in 
“ Hydriotaphia.” The pathos of its closing chapters is only equalled 
by the solemn and stately English in which it finds utterance. The 
effect which the book has upon one may be likened to that produced 
by the hearing of some fine funeral march. It is sad, yet with an 
undercurrent of sublimest hope, and bidding us cease from our 
paltry aims and ambitions, leads us calmly on till there opens out 
before the eye of the soul the dim vistas of a peaceful eternity. 
The image of the grand old philosopher sadly musing on the ashes 
of a bygone race rises before one clear and distinct. He viewed 
not his age in the spirit of a Macaulay. The outlook to him was 
gloomy and threatening, nor could he console himself with the vision 
of a goodtime to come. Mournfully does he contemplate the ages 
now consumed, and, as it were, already in the urn. “’Tis opportune 
to look back upon old times, and contemplate our forefathers. Great 
examples grow thin, and to be fetched from the passed world. Sim- 
plicity flies away, and iniquity comes at long strides upon us.” Yet 
though the sadness which constitutes the dominant note of the 
piece will not fail to make itself felt, one cannot but detect a certain 
restful calm which seems to underlie the whole. Browne seems to 
view his age more with the eye of a disinterested spectator than as 
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one who, conscious of its degeneracy, sorrows over the decadence 
and earnestly strives to bring about a better state of affairs. Indeed, 
he hardly appears to live or belong to his own age, but stands upon 
a sort of platform apart, from which he calmly regards the times. His 
hopes are fixed on that Hereafter which was to him so real. If there 
is one thing in which our author is lacking, it is in the energy and 
hopefulness of the reformer. This is clearly seen from an attentive 
consideration of his works as a whole, but especially evident does it 
become when we read his words in “ Religio Medici” : “ It moves not 
my spleen to behold the multitude in their proper humours, that is, in 
their fits of folly and madness ; as well understanding that wisdom is 
not prophan’d unto the World, and ’tis the priviledge of a few to be 
virtuous. They that endeavour to abolish Vice, destroy also Virtue. 
. . . I can therefore behold Vice without a Satyr, content only with 
an admonition, or instructive reprehension ; for Noble Natures, and 
such as are capable of goodness, are railed into vice, that might as 
easily be admonished into virtue.” His efforts at reclamation thus go 
no further than an occasional dictum sapienti—a word to him who 
appears most likely to profit by it. 

When Sir Thomas Browne, in his introductory letter to “ Hydrio- 
taphia” penned the following reflection : “* Who knows the fate of his 
bones, or how often he is to be buried? Who hath the oracle of his 
ashes, or whither they are to be scattered ?” he littleknew howapplicable 
it would prove in his own case.' For his own bones were destined to 
be rudely disturbed, and that venerable head now rests in a museum, 
to delight and sport “that numerous piece of monstrosity” the vulgar 
crowd. In 1840 some workmen having occasion to dig a vault in 
the chancel of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, stumbled upon the last 
(or rather what ought to have been the last) resting-place of the author 
of “ Religio Medici”; and in no gentle manner, for both the coffin and 
coffin plate were broken by the clumsy pick. Although the flesh of 
the face (and indeed every other part) had of course disappeared, yet it 
is stated that the hair and beard were “ profuse and perfect, of a fine 
auburn, similar to that in the portrait presented to the parish by Dr. 
Howman, and which is carefully preserved in the vestry of St. Peter’s 
Mancroft.” The skull was presented to the museum of the Norwich 
Hospital by a Dr. Lubbock, into whose hands it had passed. The 
Quarterly Reviewer? commenting on this, justly remarks on the 
anomaly of “carefully preserving” the portrait, while the parishioners 
were yet so careless of the fate of the original. 

' Since writing the above I find that this identical passage is mentioned in a 


similar connection by J. H. Friswell in his ‘‘ Varia.” 
2 In Vol. Ixxxix (1851). 
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In the same year as “ Urn Burial” was published that extraordinary 
work of his the “ Garden of Cyrus.” ! The subject appears to have 
been chosen by Browne on account of its capability of original treat- 
ment, and it is indeed well suited to the whimsical nature of his 
temperament. He is thoroughly at home with his strange theme ; 
and although by no means the finest, yet this little work is one of the 
most characteristic of his pieces. We are conscious of Browne in 
every line. The treatise, compounded as it is of the strangest and 
most diverse materials, seems like a faithful reflex of his mind. 

Although generally regarded as a mere jeu d@’esprit, or a sort of 
safety valve for the discharge of an appalling amount of superfluous 
learning, yet its tone is as grave and sober as though it were meant 
for a communication to the Royal Society, or some other body equally 
beyond the suspicion of aught but funeral solemnity. 

What strikes the reader as most astonishing is the extraordinary 
fertility of Browne’s resources. The short essay positively reeks of 
quincunxes and lozenges! But not less astounding than the number 
of illustrations he actually does give of his beloved figure, is the 
store of latent material which he gives the reader alarming proof that 
he could use to advantage were he so minded. But he is merciful, 
he observes something like method, he is too conscientious to press 
everything into his service. But just as we should expect from so 
freakish a writer, he who at one time is so scrupulous that he will not 
admit an example because he finds on inquiry that its quincuncial 
nature is not so pronounced as to justify its citation, at another will 
serenely tell us : 

“The cylindrical figure of trees is virtually contained and latent 
in this order ; a cylinder or long round being made by the conversion 
or turning of a parallelogram.” By an eacy transition he passes from 
quincunxes to the consideration of the number 5, and this gives him 
opportunity to indulge that predilection for Pythagorism which we 
find he exhibits in his former works.?, He here shows a first-hand 
and accurate acquaintance with botany, and especially with that 
branch of it which treats of the arrangement of the leaves on the 
stem (Phyllotaxis). But space forbids that we should follow further 
our madcap physician in the mazes of his self-created labyrinth. 
Having exhausted his reader but not himself he closes with a charac- 

1 Or ** The Quincuncial, Lozenge, or Net-work Plantations of the Ancient, 
Artificially, Naturally, Mystically considered ’’ (Title in Ist collective edition of 
his works). 

2 eg. in Rel. Med. ‘*T have often admired the mystical way of Pythagoras, 


and the secret magic of numbers.” See also his remarks on the music of the 
spheres in the same work (II. 9). 
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teristic and quincuncial passage, in which he seeks to compose us to 
sleep by the information that the huntsmen are up and all alive in 
America. 

The foregoing were all the writings of Browne published during 
his lifetime. His literary fame, however, was well established before 
his death ; nor do his posthumous works (though not without many 
excellences) reflect any further glory on the honoured name of the 
venerable Norwich physician. In his declining years he enjoyed the 
sweets of renown, and was numbered amongst those whom men 
delight to honour. Evelyn paid him the compliment of a special 
visit ; the College of Physicians elected him an honorary Fellow of 
its body; and, in 1671, Charles II. conferred on him the dignity of 
knighthood. Successful alike as author, physician, and scientist, his 
advice was eagerly courted on the most various subjects by men who 
knew and appreciated the almost inexhaustible stores of his learning. 
Several of his replies to these inquiries have been preserved for us 
through the zeal of his friends, and form part of his posthumous’ 
legacy. Of those writings published after the death of their author, 
the “ Christian Morals ” calls for a special mention. It is a long roll 
of pious precepts and dutiful maxims. The tone is cold, lofty, and 
impressive. At the very first line we are suddenly lifted fifteen or 
twenty thousand feet, to find ourselves on the summit of some lofty 
Alpine peak of morality. From thence to the conclusion, our 
journey is among the cloud-capped peaks and everlasting snows of 
an austere and frigid system of ethics, till, having perused the last 
line, we descend from our eminence with the same appalling swift- 
ness as we mounted it. Written in the serene quiet of old age, the 
calm passionless flow of its language comes upon one in a refreshing 
stream; but to those seeking for some practical guidance in their 
conduct of life, it will appear exacting and unsympathetic. In grand 
massive language he bids his reader “chain up the unruly legion of 
thy breast; lead thine own captivity captive, and be Cesar within 
thyself”; “ grain not thy vicious stains, nor deepen those swart tinc- 
tures which temper, infirmity, or ill habits have set upon thee ;” and 
“break not open the Gate of Destruction, and make no haste or 
bustle unto Ruin ”—consummations, no doubt, devoutly to be 
wished. But as a moral teacher, Browne made the mistake of those 
who, in the words of Francis Bacon,’ ‘“‘seem to have done as if a 
man that professed to teach to write, did only exhibit fair copies of 
alphabets and letters joined, without giving precepts or directions for 
the carriage of the hand and framing of the letters.” Yet sometimes 


1 In the “‘ Advancement of Learning.” 
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our stern moralist descends from his elevation and condescends to 
enliven his discourse with a kind of dry humour peculiarly his own. 
With a sympathy for poor human nature, though with a touch of 
ironical humour which is most delightful, he admonishes us in one 
passage that if we do not feel able to anoint our faces with the oil 
of gladness at the good fortune of another, at least not to put on 
sackcloth. Elsewhere he gives his hearer a much-needed reminder 
not to “call for many hour-glasses to justify (his) imperfections !” 
With all its faults, the ‘Christian Morals” is a work which well 
repays perusal, and an admirer of Browne may be pardoned if he 
regards it as one of the finest pieces of writing of its kind in 
existence. 

Those of his replies to the inquiries of friends and others which 
have reached us form the “ Miscellany Tracts,”! in which aithough 
much may be found that is admirable, both as regards matter and 
mode of presentation, yet the reader will be inclined to suspect that 
that good-humoured apology of Archbishop Tenison’s, “ Men are 
not wont to set down oracles in every line they write to their 
acquaintance,” is, on the whole, not altogether needless. 

This concludes the consideration of the works of one of the 
noblest, oddest, grandest, and most whimsical writers that ever put 
pen to paper. There only remains to add, that after lingering a few 
days, and enduring great agony, borne with a fortitude which did not 
belie his words in “ Religio Medici,” ? the good knight succumbed to an 
attack of colic, and after October 19, 1682, the world knew him no 
more. So passed away that gentle soul who desired no greater 
felicity nor cherished any higher ambition, than “to be but the last 
man, and bring up the Reer in Heaven.” 

E. W. ADAMS. 


! Thirteen in number. First printed in 1684, forming a handy little volume 
containing a portrait of the author, and at the end an alphabetical table of con- 
tents. The title: page is as follows: ‘‘Certain Miscellany Tracts. Written by Thomas 
Brown, Kt., and Doctour of Physick ; late of Norwich. London, printed for 
Charles Mearne, and to be sold by Henry Bonwick, at the Red Lyon, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, MDCLXXXIV.” 

* See Part IL. Sect. V. 
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“KING ARTHUR” AT THE LYCEUM. 


HE new play with which Mr. Irving opened his seventeenth 
season at the Lyceum Theatre last month possesses many 
qualities of which it is not only possible, but just, tospeak with unstinted 
praise. ‘The scenery is exquisitely appropriate, and in the case of 
two of the sets—the magic mere and the whitethorn wood—is full 
of the charm of Nature, reproduced with fine poetic feeling. The 
costumes are rich and splendid, and the harmonies of colour, when 
the characters are grouped in tableaux, are more beautiful than 
words can tell. The play itself has an animation of movement 
which holds the attention, while its scholarly and sonorous blank 
verse gratifies the cultivated taste. Finally, the acting brings out 
the possibilities of each part with that quality of finesse for which the 
Lyceum performances are distinguished. Yet, associated with all 
these excellent features—enough in most cases to insure the success 
of a play—there is a notable defect. We are led by the title to 
expect that King Arthur will be the conspicuous figure, and that 
there will be presented to us such counterfeit as the stage can give 
of the fabulous warrior-king, half-divine, inspired by lofty ideals, 
nourishing noble thoughts, and founding an order of chivalry held 
together in a beautiful, if impossible, system of Christian ethics. 
But the King Arthur of the Lyceum production, despite some 
occasional flashes of nobility, is a poor simulacrum of the great 
“ gray king ”—the flos regum—of legend and romance. It is per- 
haps inevitable that when an attempt is made to give material 
embodiment to the more or less vague and shadowy creations of an 
age of myth, it should fail to satisfy everyone’s ideal. Mr. Carr 
has made his task in this respect more difficult by trying, for the 
sake of dramatic variety, to compress a history into the dimensions 
of an episode. Although he brings into his “King Arthur” the 
supernatural incident of Excalibur rising from the magic mere, thus 
investing the introductory scene with something of a mystic glamour ; 
and makes effective use of the departure of Arthur’s knights on the 
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quest of the Holy Grail; and imports Mordred, the scheming son 
of a scheming mother, and Elaine, sickening of unrequited love, 
into the dramatic machinery for novel purposes of constructive 
development ; yet the main theme of the play, to which all other 
themes and interests are subordinated, is the guilty amour of 
Lancelot and Guinevere. In relation to this passion, and as the 
victim of it, the king is, of necessity, anything but a strong 
character for stage display. No one ever yet succeeded in 
making a supremely powerful dramatic figure of a befooled hus- 
band, and it says a good deal for Mr. Comyns Carr’s ingenuity and 
delicacy of manipulation that he has preserved his hero—that is, 
his nominal hero—from becoming contemptible. Why it should be 
so is not very cear, but theatrical audiences have nearly always 
been inclined to regard with ridicule the character in a play whose 
wife prefers the society of some other man to his; and it was 
a hazardous experiment to make the whole interest of “ King 
Arthur” depend upon the wrong done to the king by his faithless 
wife. This Lyceum Arthur is a simple-minded, blameless, greatly 
injured gentleman who discovers that his dearest and most cherished 
knight, the supposed personification of purity and honour, has been 
carrying on a shameful intrigue with the queen. No art short of 
Shakespeare’s could extract from such a situation materials for great 
histrionic distinction. ‘Tennyson has, indeed, told the story of the 
king’s betrayal and noble grief with so much majesty of method 
that the reader’s heart goes out to the victim in deep, sorrowful 
pity ; but Tennyson’s method is epic, and not dramatic, and what he 
loses by having to describe emotions instead of leaving them to the 
interpretation of a skilful actor, he more than gains in the wider lati- 
tude of the narrative form. Mr. Carr nowhere gives Mr. Irving the 
opportunity of making Arthur a great figure. He is dignified and 
pathetic in his affliction, but there is nothing of the demi-god about 
his broken-hearted humanity. So far as the shock of an awful 
revelation of unsuspected infidelity, striking down the hopes and the 
ambitions of life, and blasting the flowering places of the heart, is 
capable of tragic expression, Mr. Irving does all that is to be looked 
for in such a situation, and does it with the consummate reserve of 
force which is one of the secrets of his artistic power. But though 
there is a natural pathos running through the situation, it does not 
of itself contain all that is necessary for the presentment of such a 
character as tradition and poetry represent Arthur to have been. 
There is very little in Mr. Carr’s treatment of his hero that would 
need to be altered if the characters were the dramatis persona in a 
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nineteenth-century case of crim. con. instead of the fabled shadows 
of a remote and mythical time. This is simply to say that the 
anguish of a broken heart is the same in all periods of the world’s 
history, and that the deceived husband of to-day undergoes much 
the same kind of distress on the discovery of his wrongs as any 
mystic monarch of Britain’s dawn. But when a play is ostensibly 
founded on the Arthurian legend we seem to want something more 
in harmony with the pervading spirit of that legend. The story of 
the Round Table is a good deal more than a story of adulterous 
intrigue. King Arthur, as a stage hero, ought to be of larger 
measure than the victim of a faithless woman’s lawless passion ; yet 
that is practically all he is at the Lyceum. The actor makes the 
most of the slight opportunities, and it is not his fault if what should 
be the central and dominating figure sinks into relative insignificance 
—if we miss altogether the note of chivalrous and quasi-spiritual 
exaltation—if the very essence of the character, its grafting on to 
the deeds of a rude chivalry the nobler spirit of Christian purpose, 
seems wanting—and if the great objects of the Table Round— 


To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander—no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his God's, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity — 


appear to have lapsed into a mere formula, with no longer a vital 
significance, so far as the stage-story is concerned. 

It follows from this comparative failure to give to Arthur his 
proper dramatic proportions that Guinevere and Lancelot become 
the leading characters of the play. Arthur, at the best, is but a foil 
to show up the splendour of their iniquity. In them, and in the 
whirl and torrent of their consuming passion, the interest mainly lies. 
It is only in the nature of things that Lancelot’s surrender to his baser 
nature, and his disloyalty both to his own once peerless honour and 
the king’s, should prove a more exciting theme than the passionless 
rectitude of the amiable husband who, after all, is something of a 
“cold abstraction.” In these days, when unlawful love is the darling 
theme of novelist and playwright, and the Seventh Commandment is 
the stage “property ” in most frequent demand, there is nothing to 
wonder at in the focusing of the Arthurian interest upon the guilty 
passion of Queen Guinevere and her lover. Over this passion 
Mr. Carr has, however, thrown a gloss of sentimental interest which, 
notwithstanding it may be at variance with traditional details, wins 
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for the erring pair the misplaced sympathy of the auditors. The fact 
that the queen, while yet fully sensible of the great and “ godlike” 
qualities of the king, abandons herself to stolen amours with his 
favourite knight, is softened, as much as such a fact can be softened, 
by making both of them seek, in the first instance, to escape from 
the sway of their own passions. The struggle is, however, neither 
desperate nor prolonged, and when the queen does fall, she falls with 
an abrupt completeness which no amount of histrionic skill could 
successfully palliate. The episode in the whitethorn wood, where 
the queen and her maids have gone a-maying, and where she subse- 
quently meets Lancelot clandestinely, is very beautiful, very poetic, 
but at the same time very wanton. It is, in fact, so wanton, and 
Guinevere’s joyous ecstasy of abandonment to her lover’s kisses is so 
reckless and complete, that her subsequent mood of remorse and her 
belated esteem for the king’s goodness are well-nigh irreconcilable. 
The fact probably is that Mr. Carr has studied to make Guinevere’s 
sin less repellent by endowing her with the grace of repentance ; but 
the result, even if dramatically effective, is somewhat perilous to the 
interests of consistency. All her trite moralisings and speeches of 
pious regard for Arthur, after she has been found out, strike one as 
exhibiting somewhat too sudden a revulsion of feeling. Penitence is 
a very beautiful frame of mind, and when judiciously introduced in 
the last act tends to send audiences home on morally good terms 
with themselves. From that point of view Guinevere’s pendulum-like 
oscillation from high conceptions of duty to sin, and from sin to a 
saintly avowal of duty despised, may be allowed to pass muster ; but 
it would have been more satisfactory, all the same, if the exigencies 
of dramatic construction had permitted of these transitions of mood 
being somewhat less abrupt. 

Lancelot is the most finely conceived and the most consistent 
character in the play, and in the capable hands of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, one of the most admirable elocutionists as well as one 
of the most impassioned lovers on the English stage, its merits are 
brought into the fullest relief. The struggle which takes place between 
honour and duty, on the one hand, and the merciless force of passion 
on the other, although but slightly indicated in the text, is filled out 
with great completeness of suggestion by the actor. Love-making like 
his—at once so fervent, so tender, so instinct at the outset with the 
self-despising spirit of a bighly-strung moral susceptibility, so im- 
petuous in its disregard of moral restraints when the queen’s secret, 
that she loves in return, is surprised—wears a seeming propriety of 
sentiment which almost sanctifies his sin. Directly Lancelot learns 
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that secret from Guinevere’s own lips he makes shipwreck of his good 
name in the wild impulse of an unholy joy. Honour, duty, his own 
hitherto stainless scutcheon and loyalty to the king, may all go— 
discarded as of no account in comparison with the fierce rapture of 
loving and being loved. This mood of recklessness is well described 
in George Barlow’s “ Pageant of Life” : 


There’s something sweeter to a man 
Than honour, virtue, fame : 

A single wave of woman’s fan 
Can often mar a name. 

The reaper leaves his golden sheaves, 
The pilot wrecks his ship, 

And not for much—just once to touch, 
Unchecked, a woman’s lip. 


In thus dealing with some of the principal points of dramatic 
characterisation, as it is displayed in “ King Arthur,” prior to saying 
anything about the construction of the play, I have done so inten- 
tionally. It is, after all, character rather than situation that we 
should look for at the Lyceum. And if the play is to some extent 
disappointing, in so far that the king is a secondary and not very 
impressive figure (except for the picturesqueness and artistic con- 
scientiousness which belong to all Mr. Irving’s personations), it is 
in other respects effectively contrived and carefully written. It is 
something, in an age which had seemed to have grown careless of 
higher literary methods in the theatre, to see an original poetical 
drama produced amidst a general consensus of applause. Although 
the verse seldom rises to a really high level, there are some passages 
in Mr. Carr’s work which are poetic in the fullest sense of the term. 
It would not be easy to surpass the conceit uttered by the king when 
the dead body of the “ lily maid of Astolat ” is borne in: “ Death, too, 
hath been a-maying and pluckt the fairest blossom.” Equally felicitous 
as a poetical figure is the query which the king utters after he has 
learnt the staggering horror of his queen’s perfidy : 


Then how should I, with winter at my heart, 
Plead with the ruined summer for its rose? 


For grace of expression, too, this wail of human sorrow, spoken by 
the king in the moment of his affliction, if a little strained and formal, 
has the right sort of note : 


Ay ; would Death’s marble finger had been laid 

On those sweet lips when first they hallowed mine ! 
For, locked in Death’s white arms, Love lies secure 
In changeless sleep that knows no dream of change. 
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’Tis Life, not Death, that is Love’s sepulchre ; 

Where each day tells of passionate hearts grown strange, 
And perjured vows chime with the answering bell 
That tolls Love’s funeral. If thou would’st boast 

Of this new sway a woman’s wile hath won, 

Go tell the world thy heart hath slain a heart 

That once had been a king’s! Yet that’s not all. 
Thou, too, hast been a queen whose soul shone clear : 
A star for all men’s worship, and a lamp 

Set high in heaven, whereby all hearts 

Should steer their course towards God ; then, ’tis not I 
Whose life lies broken here, for at thy fall 

A shattered kingdom bleeds. 


What, however, is more to the purpose than delicately-turned phrases 
and poetical tropes is the fact that the play is rarely lacking in 
movement. It is an acting play. It is written by a man who knows 
something of the requirements of the stage, and produced by a 
manager who knows a great deal more. Blank verse may be perfect 
in its literary form, yet intolerably dull for representation. There is 
nothing dull about “ King Arthur.” Mr. Carr has, with great skill 
and knowledge of theatrical effect, furnished us with a narrative in 
which different bits of the Arthurian legend are put together in an 
artful and animated mosaic. Given the love of Lancelot and 
Guinevere as the pivot on which the story is to hinge, and it would 
be difficult to tell that story with a more adroit use of the roll of 
subordinate circumstance. Comment has already been made upon 
the loss which the plan involves, so far as the prominence of the 
king and delineation of his character are concerned, but it is only 
fair to acknowledge that from the point of view of writing a succcss- 
ful stage-play a great deal has been accomplished. The scenes are 
varied in character and animated in development, the incidents sweep 
along towards the inevitable dénouement in a crescendo of interest, and 
ever and again there are opportunities for dramatic expression which, 
if not of the highest, are nevertheless capable of being employed with 
powerful effect. Such an opportunity occurs, for instance, when the 
innocent remark of Elaine, that her own disappointment coincides 
in date with the queen’s happiness, is misinterpreted as a subtle 
accusation by Guinevere, who thereupon starts guiltily and turns 
with a momentary fierce gesture upon the poor love-sick maid. Mr. 
Carr has written two or three excellent scenes for Lancelot and the 
queen—scenes which require for their adequate representation just 
such a high range of art as Mr. Robertson and Miss Ellen Terry are 
fortunately able to supply. Interest, again, is powerfully evoked by 
the interview in which Mordred acquaints Lancelot with his know- 
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ledge of what took place in the wood, where he and his witch-mother 
were spying on the lovers “lip to lip, cuddling beneath the may,” and 
thereby silences the one knight who had discovered, and was about 
to report to the king, his treachery. This is undeniably a fine 
dramatic conception, although the dialogue chances at the critical 
point to drop into the commonplace. The use made of Elaine’s 
suicide, and her explanatory letter, which falls into the queen’s hands 
and covers her with guilty confusion, is also a situation of no little 
power. The Iago-like insinuations of Mordred and his mother, and 
their simulated reluctance to betray the hideous secret to the king, 
are skilful bits of stagecraft. It is not until late in the play that the 
king has scope for the display of anything but a certain high-bred 
courtesy. The heroic side of his character is at no time more than 
barely suggested. It is in the shattering of his trust, and the 
destruction of his faith in man and woman, that interest in his fate 
begins to be excited. And the interest is, at the best, one of rather 
conventional pity. Although the ruin of his hopes bears no sort of 
comparison with Lear’s Titanic sorrows, yet there is something in 
common between them, and the resemblance would have been 
stronger had the Lyceum dramatist only brought into more vivid 
relief the lofty aims and high spiritual purpose of this legendary 
flos regum. As it is, he suffers in a noble and touching fashion, but 
with no note of the greater agony which one looks for in the collapse, 
not merely of a domestic faith, but of a whole system of ethical 
ideals. 

It is a clever stroke to bring in Arthur as the disguised champion of 
the queen when, in consequence of her scornful rejection of Mordred’s 
offer of marriage, that venomous caitiff condemns her to be burnt 
at the stake. But the dramatic outcome of such a manceuvre is, 
that Mordred has to kill Arthur ; for were it otherwise the situation 
would be inconvenient to unravel, and the required climax of “the 
passing of Arthur” could not be readily achieved. But, look what 
this means. Villany is triumphant all along the line. We hear, 
indeed, that Mordred is slain by Lancelot ; nevertheless, the poetic 
justice of that meagre announcement is of the sorriest kind. Arthur 
is robbed of his wife’s affections by the dearest and best of his 
knights ; he is slain, championing her cause, by his traitor-nephew. 
The prophecies of Merlin are fulfilled ; the mighty brand Excalibur 
is powerless against a foe who was “born in May,” even as 
Macbeth’s arm was powerless against a foe “not of woman born.” 
Thus Fate proves too strong for Christian faith, high courage, and 
right endeavour, and the curtain falls on the tragedy of a life blasted, 
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and a throne lost in accordance with the weird predictions of the 
supernatural Spirit of the Lake. 

Something might be said upon the pessimistic “ moral” which 
such a dénouement suggests ; but it is more to the purpose just now 
to add a word or two about the mounting of the piece. It is staged 
magnificently, and the costumes, designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
are superb. One thing Sir E. Burne-Jones has done—he has com- 
posed some of the most perfect and subtle harmonies of colour ever 
seen inatheatre. At the end of the first act the stage is crowded 
with characters, some in armour, some in cloth of gold, all richly 
attired, yet nowhere is there visible a single jarring note in the 
chromatic scheme. At the same time it is, perhaps, permissible to 
suggest that even this great artist has not been equally successful in 
all his designs. Nothing in the world could surpass for beauty the 
costume worn by Guinevere in Act I., or for picturesqueness the suit 
of black mail worn by the king in Act III.; but objection may 
fairly be taken to the king’s robes in the great hall at Camelot. And 
this objection proceeds from the fact that they make Arthur look as 
unlike an ancient British king as it is possible for anyone to look. 
What he does look like is a personage high in the hierarchy of the 
priesthood. In dealing with a mythical period, a designer is no doubt 
at liberty to take a good deal of latitude, but it may be questioned if 
the particular costume referred to is not the outcome ofan imagination 
uncontrolled by the restraints of a probable chronology. At any rate, 
it robs the actor, almost at the outset of the action proper, of any 
opportunity of “looking the part.” It is not, indeed, until the turret 
scene is reached that his appearance suggests any connection with the 
Arthur of familiar ideals ; and not quite, even then. One would like 
to know what warranty there is for supposing that kings and knights 
went clean-shaven in those days. Most people will picture Arthur 
as a tall, majestic man, bearded, and with long waving hair. The 
knights of his court, if ever such court were, would for the greater 
part have been bearded men too, with flowing locks. But the 
Lyceum Arthur wears no hair on his face ; nor does the Lyceum 
Lancelot, nor the Lyceum Mordred. They are all as smoothly 
shaven as so many monks. It is difficult to say what is not lost in 
the way of picturesqueness by this singular piece of originality. The 
Lancelot, with his clear-cut ascetic features, his short ‘ everyday ” 
hair, and a curious arrangement of hanging sleeves, looks as un- 
knightly as a medizeval scrivener, and half the wraisemblance of his 
wooing, and much of the force of his scene with Mordred, are forfeited 
by a decree which, no matter who has inspired it, is pictorially and 
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chronologically open to objection. These may seem little things to 
carp about, where there is so much that commands the highest 
admiration ; still, anything which weakens the effect that is sought for 
is worth consideration. Especially would I venture to suggest to 
Mr. Irving that, however mobile and expressive his own undisguised 
features may be, there is something to be said for adopting such aids 
as may be available with the object of hiding the actor’s identity in 
that of the character he assumes. If it be necessary to employ 
illusion so freely in great things at the Lyceum, it is equally necessary 
to employ it in small ; and no illusion helps the spectator so much, 
when it is skilfully done, as that which is known as “ make-up.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has contributed some melodious music, so 
that in this latest Lyceum production the traditional regard for all 
the accessories which can go to the perfect production of a play is 
not only maintained but improved upon. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
dramatic author who gets such collaboration as that of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and Mr. Henry Irving. It is 
not implied by this that Mr. Carr’s excellent work stands in need of 
such factitious aids as specially designed dresses and specially com- 
posed incidental music. Still, they unquestionably help it. Even if put 
upon the stage in a more ordinary fashion, the play would probably 
secure a considerable measure of popular approval. It is, however, 
an interesting rather than a great work. It contains no powerful 
creations of character. None of its situations are intensely dramatic. 
In no case does its dialogue touch the highest plane of emotional 
expression. ‘To say this, however, is but another way of saying that 
“ King Arthur” is not a work of genius. It is a useful contribution 
to stage literature, notwithstanding, and will no doubt attract crowded 
houses to the Lyceum for a long time to come. Mr. Irving invests 
the part of King Arthur with a good deal of romantic colour, and 
when, late in the piece, the opportunity is afforded him of touching 
the chords of painful emotion, it is needless to say that he is equal to 
the pathos of the occasion. But King Arthur is not likely to be one 
of his most famous characters. It is not a Richelieu, a Mephis- 
topheles, a Louis the Eleventh, a Charles the First, or a Becket. 
No actor could do more with it, unless, may be, in the matter of 
looking more like the conventional idea of King Arthur; and 
although Mr. Irving has the advantage on this occasion of not 
challenging comparisons with any of his great predecessors, yet it 
avails him but little, for the simple reason that the interest of the 
piece largely drifts away from him in the earlier acts, and can only be 
partially recovered in the few opportunities that remain. It says a 
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great deal for his splendid freedom from the jealousies which too 
often vex the “celestial minds” of theatrical stars that he should 
have engaged a brilliant actor like Mr. Forbes Robertson to play 
what is in some respects the most important character, next to that of 
Guinevere. Some kings of the stage there are who brook no rivals 
near their throne ; but Mr. Irving is not one of these. Every part, 
indeed, is nearly as well played as it could be, and it would be 
ungenerous not to recognise the fact that there is not, so far as the 
acting goes, a false note, or a single actor out of the picture, from 
beginning to end. 
H. J. JENNINGS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


OvIDA ON Birps. 


ts once more returns to the charge concerning birds and 

their persecutors, and I cannot do better than follow her 
example. In England we have made some if but little advance. 
A fair number of masculine minds are penetrated with the idea that 
something should be done to prevent the extirpation of some of the 
prettiest and most serviceable of living creatures. Women even, 
in small numbers, are being converted, and some absolute steps have 
been taken to check at home the wanton destruction that has for 
years been carried on. We are, in fact, in the lesson of kindness 
to animals in front of all southern and most northern nations. Not 
quite on a level are we with Scandinavia, where small birds, without 
a sign of apprehension, enter your window and partake openly and 
larcenously of your meal, or, like the pigeons in the British Museum 
Court Yard and other protected spots, will barely be at the trouble 
of getting out of the way of your advancing foot. We have, how- 
ever, secured some protection for certain birds, and we shall, I am 
sanguine enough to hope, have a close breeding time soon for all, 
and shall further enlighten the masses as to the folly of indiscriminate 
capture or slaughter, and the gain with which a wiser and more 
merciful treatment of birds will be attended. 


ITALY’s MENACE TO EUROPE. 


N Italy meanwhile the state of affairs is deplorable, and our own 
efforts stand a chance of being thwarted by the ignorance and 
insensibility of the inhabitants of the peninsula. Very many of 
our song-birds are compelled, in search of food, to migrate to 
warmer climates. Woe betide those who cross the Alps. From 
one end to the other of Italy the destruction of birds is regarded as 
sport. It is difficult to accept some of the statements of Ouida, but 
her long residence in Italy enables her to speak with authority. 
The ornithophil societies of France and Switzerland write to her 
that the destruction in Italy is so great that unless some measures 
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for their protection be taken birds must perish all over Europe. 
Millions of irisectivorous songsters leave Switzerland annually for 
Italy, never toreturn. ‘No representation of this fact,” says Ouida, 
“produces any impression on Italians. They do not believe that 
birds aid their crops and clean their vines. They wish to eat 
them ; they are impervious to any other considerations ; and so they 
continue to destroy lovely and useful little lives, butchered to lie in 
rotting heaps in the market-places or be sold at two farthings a 
head.” A carnival of slaughter seems to prevail, and the decree has 
gone forth, “ Let every winged thing die.” No kind of feeling for 
birds exists in Italy, and to speak of the sad sights continually 
exhibited there is “to be accounted a monomaniac and a bore.” 
Meanwhile winged pests—mosquitoes, flies, wasps, moths, and the 
like—increase, the red ant devours things with incredible rapidity, 
and the great ash-coloured locust devastates whole districts. 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE IN HIGH QUARTERS. 


AD as these things are, there are aspects even sadder. Besides 
being too greedy and too stupid to spare anything they can de- 
stroy, Italians find, as I am told, much pleasure in the task of destruc- 
tion. Members of the Royal House take pleasure in killing nightingales 
with slender little javelins made for the purpose. The italics here are 
mine. One would hesitate to believe in these things were it not 
known that since feudal days to now, when everything except them- 
selves has changed, kings and great noblemen have found their chief 
pleasure and glory in slaughter. ‘ All the world over,” writes Ouida, 
“kings, princes, and ministers find their pleasure in wholesale 
slaughter.” What use, then, she asks, to preach to Italian peasants 
the lesson that birds are sacred? How far such sordid cruelty is 
inherent in Italian nature I know not, having no information 
except such as Ouida supplies. Still, if the Italians are human, even 
they may ultimately be persuaded, even in spite of the influence of 
kings. We in England, at least, have not stopped to consult the 
tastes and habits of kings and nobles in learning the lesson of mercy. 
For one hundred years kings have been on their trial. When 
ultimately they cease to be, the fact that their moral, intellectual, and 
social growth has lagged behind that of their subjects will greatly 
have conduced to the result. Kings do not often now lead their own 
troops into action or do fighting for their country or crown. To 
preside over a battue or to head the list of slaughter of birds guasi- 
domestic is a poor substitute for the heroism of an Alfred or a Lion- 
Heart. 
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Civic ART AND LITERATURE. 


UT upon its mettle by the loss of privilege with which it is 
menaced, and the competition with which it is faced, the 
Corporation of London is stirring itself actively in publishing its 
records and rendering available for public use its treasures. I have 
more than once drawn attention to the valuable works that have of 
late been issued, chiefly under the direction of the Library Committee. 
Two volumes, both edited by Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., the 
Librarian to the Corporation of the City of London, have recently 
seen the light. Both have distinct artistic and antiquarian interest, 
and one at least appeals to a general public. ‘“Numismata 
Londinensia” consists of a description of the medals struck off by the 
Corporation in order to commemorate important municipal events, 
with reproductions of the designs. These medals, twenty-six in 
number, have all been cast since 1831, when two medals, one large 
and the other small, were struck off to commemorate the opening of 
London Bridge by William IV. In connection with this interesting 
event much historical information concerning the fortunes of the 
various bridges over the Thames in the City, some of it entirely new, 
is supplied. Stow has told us how on October 1o, 1114, the river 
Thames was so far reduced by the drought that between the Tower 
and the Bridge “‘a great number of men, women, and children did 
wade over both on horse and foot,” the water coming up to their 
knees. Mr. Welch tells us how, on November 13, 1396, eleven 
persons were killed in the press caused by the entry of King Richard 
and his newly married consort, the youthful Isabel of France. A 
mass of useful information is indeed conveyed. 


Civic COMMEMORATION. 


HE second event judged of sufficient importance to justify the 
striking of a medal was the passing of the Reform Bill in 

1832, showing that at that time, at least, the sympathies of the 
Corporation, whatever they have since become, were liberal. Royal 
receptions, marriages, and the like constitute the great majority of 
the events judged worthy of being commemorated—the Emperor 
and Empress of the French, the King of Sardinia, the Sultan of 
Turkey, the Shah of Persia, the Emperor of Russia, the King of the 
Hellenes, and the Emperor of Germany being, with our all-embracing 
large-heartedness and charity, judged equally worthy of honour. 
Among events, however, untinged with court or in any special 
degree civic adulation may be mentioned the foundation in 1834 of 
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the City of London School and the opening in 1882 of the new 
City of London School. Another event which, though a royal 
celebration, is highly honourable to the City, is the dedication to the 
public in 1882 of Epping Forest. The medals are from different 
sources, and are of varying degrees of merit. A considerable number 
are by members of the family of Wyon. Two of the designs, 
including that of Epping Forest, are by Charles Wiener, a Belgian. 


City BripGEs oF LONDON. 

SECOND volume issued by the Corporation is the history 
4 of the Tower Bridge and of other bridges over the Thames 
built by the Corporation of London. While not less profusely illus- 
trated than the companion volume, this work has more general 
interest. It includes an account of the Bridge House Trust from the 
twelfth century, based on the records of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee ; and, in addition to the long and interesting history of 
Mr. Welch, has a description of the Tower Bridge, by Mr. J. Wolfe 
Barry, C.B., its engineer, and an introduction by Canon Benham, 
F.S.A. It includes, like the “ Numismata,” a full account of London 
Bridge, repeating with much additional information what is there 
told. Section 13, which deals with the historical incidents in con- 
nection with the bridge, is an important contribution from the most 
trustworthy sources to history. The history of London Bridge is, of 
course, inseparably connected with that of London and England ; 
and if its record is less ancient and less sustainedly tragic than that 
of the Tower, it is scarcely less stimulating. Many interesting views 
from Aggar, Norden, and Visscher are given, and, though familiar 
enough to students of early London, are in place and welcome. Some 
facsimiles from the Wardens’ accounts prove this to be a document 
of remarkable beauty as well as value. Concerning the Tower 
Bridge a full description, both popular and scientific, as well as historic 
and civic, is given. In the Appendix are matters of high interest, among 
them being an account from the Wardens’ accounts of the attack of 
the Bastard Falconbridge upon the bridge in 1471. The rents of 
houses and shops on the bridge in the fourteenth century also repay 
study. Mr. Welch’s work is conscientiously done, and the two 
volumes will form an indispensable portion of every library dealing 
with the history and antiquities of London. 


THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF NOVELS. 
HOUGH I have nothing of my own to say concerning the 
novel, I am glad, continuing my previous “Talk” on the 
subject, to give increased publicity to some statistics thereupon, 
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compiled by Mr. English, of the British Museum, and given to 
the world in “The Author.” These concern the price of novels, 
and extend from 1750 to 1860. My respect for the three-volume 
novel is greatly diminished when I find that it is of wholly modern 
growth. The theory of ten and sixpence a volume originated 
with the publishers of Sir Walter Scott. So far as Mr. English’s 
researches extend, “The Pirate,” issued in 1822, was the first novel 
in three volumes for which a guinea and a half was charged. The 
same year saw the “ Peveril of the Peak” of the same author in 
four volumes issued at two guineas. Three shillings a volume was, 
in the middle of last century, the regular price per volume of a novel. 
At that price “Tom Jones” and “Peregrine Pickle,” each in four 
volumes, and Paltock’s “ Peter Wilkins,” in two volumes, were issued. 
Occasionally a trifle more or less was charged. ‘“ Memoirs of Hugo 
Sidney Biddulph,” in two volumes, 1761, was seven and sixpence, 
and in 1782 “ George Bateman,” in three volumes, was the same sum. 
Till nearly the close of the century no novel was published at a lower 
rate than half a crown per volume nor at a higher than three and 
nine. In 1793 “The Wanderings of Warwick” of Charlotte Smith 
was four shillings for one volume, and in 1796 “The Angelina” of 
Mary Robinson, in three volumes, was thirteen shillings-——a somewhat 
nondescript sum. In Anne Plumtree’s “ Something New,” 1802, the 
price advanced to five shillings a volume, and in “ The Letitia” of 
Mrs. Hunter to five and three, a guinea being charged for four 
volumes. In “Flim Flams,” 1806, the price advanced at a bound 
to seven shillings, or a guinea for three volumes, In 1811, for “ Self- 
Control ”—perhaps on account of the rarity of the quality—eight 
shillings a volume was demanded. In 1817 we find the magic figures 
one eleven six opposite ‘“‘ The Pastor’s Fireside,” which, however, is 
in four volumes ; finally, as I have said, comes “The Pirate ” at half 
a guinea a volume. A guinea and a half became then a regulation 
price for the novel. The first Firm to issue cheap editions of novels 
was that of Messrs. Colburn & Bentley, in the series known as 


Bentley’s Standard Novels and Romances. 
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